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AN INLAND FISHING PARTY. 

Our artist, Mr. Warren, has here presented us with a pleasing 
scene, thoroughly American in its character, which he has treated 
with great spirit and taste. It has the merit of telling its own 
story, the figures being all characteristic and expressive. No- 
where are these fresh water excursions more common than in New 
England, the physical peculiarities of which have served to create 
a race of fresh-water sailors, just as the ocean gives birth to a race 
of hardy mariners. You cannot go far in any direction in New 
England, without encountering some bright stream, pouring from 
a rocky cliff, or meandering through green meadow or woodland 
or some placid pond, mirroring the blue sky, and set in a frame- 
work of embowering shores. These streams and ponds would be 
rivers and lakes in the old world; but here, where we have, as 
standards of size, the great chain of inland oceans on our northern 
border, and such lordly water courses as the St. Lawrence, the 
Hudson, the Mississippi and the Missouri, the great arteries of a 
vast continent, sheets and streams of water, in themselves incon- 


siderable, sink into insignificance by comparison. Lakes and 


streams, Goethe has remarked, are the eyes of the landscape. 
The most beautiful combinations of wood, and indeed all valleys 
lack an essential charm if this brighter element be wanting. 
But here we are not subjected to this deprivation. We have 
“water, water everywhere.” The Charles and the Mystic pour 
their bright waters around the feet of the city. Ata greater dis- 
tance, the Merrimac and the Connecticut roll ever their silver tide 
to the ocean. Maine boasts of her brimming and exulting wa- 
ters. But besides these considerable streams, besides such vast 
sheets of water as Lake Winnipiseogee, Moosehead and Umbagog 
Lakes, Champlain and Lake George, there are a thousand name- 
less streams and ponds, intersecting our whole territory, like 
threads of silver, performing incessantly their service of beauty 
and utility, swelling the material and intellectual wealth of the 
community. The dweller of the city is not denied the enjoyment 
of their beauty. There are some charming streams and ponds 
within the compass of a short walk from the city. Fresh Pond, 
in Cambridge, would have its minstrels and its painters, were it a 
European scene—or were it an almost inaccessible lake hundreds 


ANLAND SAILING PARTY. . 


of miles away in the mountains. Spot Pond, in Stoneham, is a 
truly magnificent expanse of water, with wooded shores and islets, 
greener than that which gems the bosom of Loch Katrine. Our 
rivers and lakes have the pure, fresh charm, of nature alone. In 
the place of those storied castles that frown along the “wide and 
winding Rhine,” we only have the castellated crags that nature 
sometimes loves to pile along the shores in mockery of human art. 
We have no ruined monasteries, no ivied towers, to reflect them- 
selves in the blue wave by day, and paint their dark outlines 
against the evening sky, but we have a charm more unalloyed in 
the exuberant beauty of Nature herself. Those old towers of the 
old world are haunted by memories of battle and murder, of su- 
perstition and oppression—they are the monuments of dark deeds 
or desolating splendors. Thank Heaven, we have no ruins. And 
if our little sailing party is not destined to pass beneath the frown- 
ing battlements of an old castle, it is sure of those simple pleas- 
ures which have pure air, and bright scenery, and sweet compan- 
ionship for. their bases—a union, perhaps, of the highest gratifica- 
tion which falls to the lot of man. 
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“THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 


A ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


— 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HANNIBAL. 


Hawnni@at, intent on overtaking his mistress, pushed on with 
undiminished ardor, descending the national road, from the pass 
of Rio Frio, at a pace which the mules under his charge doubt- 
less considered quite unnecessary, particularly as many portions 
of the hard highway were quite destitute of shade. But Hanni- 
bal was a literal constructionist of the orders of those in author- 
ity, and consequently, as he had been directed to follow “ Massa 
Dusenbury,” no alternative presented itsclf to the mind of the 
faithful black, but to pursue his forward march till his mistress 
and her party should be overtaken. 

But, anxious as was Hannibal to make the best of his way, the 
mules were far from beiig averse to rest, the more so as the 
morning route had sufficiently taxed their powers of endurance. 
It was not therefore extraordinary, that, in a quite sheltered and 
inviting spot, where overhanging rocks prevented the slanting 
sunbeams from invading a wide patch of grass on either side of 
the road, the foremost beast should incontinently plant himself on 
his knees, and in spite of Hannibal’s remonstrances, by rein and 
thong, insist on maintaining that position, to the manifest retard- 
al of farther progress. In this specimen of obstinacy the animal 
received “aid and comfort ”’ from his associate which carried the 
pack, and the result of this mulish combination was to bring our 
poor negro at once to a standstill. In vain alike were coaxing 
and threats ; in vain did Hannibal, taking his place between the 
two refractory beasts, alternately implore and flog, in order to 
bring them to a sense of their dereliction. Useless were his assev- 
erations concerning the importance of his speedily overtaking 
“ Missy Teresa,” unavailing were his dark intimations of the 
treatment they might look for at the hands of “Massa Dusen- 
bury,” when that formidable individual should “cotch ’em cuttin’ 
up in dat fashion.” 

“ T’ink nigga gwine to stay yer all night?” demanded he con- 
temptuously, of the principal rebel, which he had ridden. “ T’ink 
nobody in de world but jist two sons ob jackass? Gorra! Wait 
till we cotch up wid de hosses—dat’s all.” 

But “ cotching up wid de hosses” did not appear to enter at 
all into the calculations of Hannibal’s mules. With all the 
stolidity vouched for by the organ of “ firmness,” so notorious in 
their race, they continued the “ masterly inactivity” which no 
dint of persuasion or of menace, no promises “in futuro” of 
a beating “‘in esse ”’ could move them one inch from the posture 
which they had assumed. It was manifest that the Mexican 
mules were inimical to the Anglo-Africen origin of their sable 
driver, or else were flatly determined on taking their own time in 
the matter of repose from labor. The passage of the Anahuac 
Alps appeared less practicable to our present Hannibal than was 
that of the Italian Alps to his Carthaginian namesake of ancient 
memory. 

But the negro was fertile in invention, and ceasing to berate 
the animals, he gathered up a clump of tender grass and sought 
to entice the fellow with the pack, by holding off the morsel a few 
inches above his expectant nose. Fhis plan succeeded admirably 
as could be expected. The mule rose to his feet in order to pos- 
sess himself of the dainty, whereupon the politic Hannibal with- 
drew it immediately and essayed the same method with the saddle 
beast, which, in its turn, was induced to take a standing posture. 
But alas for human calculation! the pack-mule at the same in- 
stant dropped back on his knees, and when Hannibal turned 
quickly to present his whisp of grass—lo! the saddle mule sank 
into his former attitude. It was too much. Hannibal lifted up 
his voice and lamented long and loudly. 

It is not within the province of the historian, truthful and ac- 
curate though he may strive to be at all times, to detail the objur- 
gations and perhaps reprehensible figures of speech, which fell 
rapidly from the voluble negro, upon the devoted heads of his 
unmoved mules. Suffice it, that in the midst of a stream of 
luxuriant tropes, Hannibal was cut short by a merrily-ringing 
laugh at his side, while at the same time a cracked voice from a 
little distance, cried : 

“Take care, daughter—be wary, child! It may be a brigand.” 

Hannibal looked up, and became aware that the laughter pro- 
ceeded from a beautiful young Mexican lady, who was mounted 
on # gaily-caparisoned pony, whilst the cracked voice belonged 
evidently to a littic, sallow and dried-up specimen of an old gen- 
tleman, who bestrode a sedate-looking mule, at a short distance 
behind. Iwo servants, mounted like their master, brought up the 
rear, and the whole party had apparently just entered the bigh 
road from one of the rugged mountain paths which intersected it 
below the pass of Rio Frio. 

The perplexity of the negro geve way to surprise at the long- 
continued and exuberant laughter which broke from the rosy lips 
of the youthful lady. It seemed as if she recognized something 
extremely ludicrous in the countenance and attitude of poor 
Hannibal, who still held the clump of grass with which he had 
eudeavored to infiuence his unruly charge. Clear and silvery, 


like the gurgling music of a beook, the light mirth of the girl rang 
through the woods around, until the negro, puzzled but pleased, 
opened his Own mouth with a broad smile, and resorted to that 
invariable African operation when in doubt, scratching of his 
sable poll. 

“Gorra! Wha’ for she make laugh so long?” ejaculated he, 
with an inquiring sneeze. 

“ Mexicana! Mexicana!” cried the old man, in his shrill treble. 
“Why do you laugh sot Are you afraid of nothing t” 

“ Surely, when there is nothing to make one afraid,” replied 
the girl. ‘“ What's the matter, comical fellow ?”’ she continued, 
fixing her merry black eyes upon Hannibal. “ Why do not your 
mules go forward Why do you weep ?” 

The negro raised his hand and felt upon his check the large 
teardrops, of which in his vexation he had not before been con- 
scious ; and truly, the poor fellow’s countenance presented an 
absurd appearance, a wide grin revealing his teeth, whilst the tears 
he had shed mingled with the perspiration and dust, and formed 
great blotches, that added more picturesqueness than beauty to 
his African lineaments. 

“QO, missy—I am e’most dead. 
*tand up on dere fret. Gorra!” 

Hannibal’s Spanish, broken like his English, was yet sufficient- 
ly intelligible, and he soon made the new-comers acquainted with 
the fact that he had lost or missed his mistress and her party, 
and that, in spite of his desire to overtake them, the incorrigible 
mules insisted upon suspending their progress. He did not 
mention the fact of pursuit having occasioned the separation, for 
his good sense told him that such a disclosure could have no bear- 
ing upon his present difficulties, but simply explained that his 
mistress, by pushing forward with the horses, had left him consid- 
erably behind with the pack-mule., 

“And your mules are so obstinate that they will not move ?” 
cried the Mexican lady, with another silvery laugh. ‘“ Let me see 
if I cannot coax them.” 

Saying this, she beckoned one of the servants to ride up, and 
directing him to open a small valise that was strapped to her sad- 
dle, took from it some little cakes, which she presented to one of 
the mules, at the same time patting the animal gently with her 
delicately-formed hand. 

“There! do you not see? He obeys me at once,” cricd she, 
laughing loudly, as the mule rose from his knees, and munched 
the cates which she extended to him. ‘Now, mount, my brave 
fellow, and we shall presently get you out of your difficulties.” 

“ Mexicana! Mexicana! this may be all a plot !’’ cried the old 
man, shuffling uneasily in his saddle. “ Should there be an am- 
buscade of robbers, my child! Pablo! Juan! hold fast to 
your arms! be ready !” 

“ Poh—poh—father! let me manage my long-eared friends,” 
replied the young lady, whilst the two servants, Juan and Pablo, 
smiled at an order which was regularly repeated to them every 
ten minutes by the apprehensive Don Manuel their master. And 
the girl continued to feed the two mules, now firmly on their legs, 
and apparently quite disposed to a compromise. Hannibal, 
meantime, had bestridden the saddled beast, and possessed himself 
once more of the pack-mule’s bridle. 

“ Now, then, let us consider,” cried the senorita, addressing 
the negro, whilst continuing to feed the mules, “ whither was your 
mistress travelling ?” 

“*Specs we go to Puebla—’specs we go to Monterey—’specs 
we go home to New Orleans,” answered Hannibal, with a sigh, as 
he thought of his lost master, Glinton. 

“Aha! you hear? They are Americans and we are to be in- 
vaded by them. Should he be a spy, Mexicana! Pablo! Juan! 
stand fast to your arms !” 

“ Puebla—Monterey,” said the young lady, paying no atten- 
tion to Don Manuel, who was eying the negro with great suspi- 
cion expressed in his withered old features. ‘“‘ We are going 
thitherward ourselves. You may accompany us, as you are unac- 
quainted with the route. Will that suit you, if I take care that 
your mules got What is your name ?”’ 

“O, tank you, missy—t’ank you! Hannibal my name, missy. 
Go long wi’ you, for sartain; Missa Teresa be bery glad to see 
you—lub you bery much, for sartain.” 

“ Ah, and why do you think your mistress would love me, 
Hannibal ¢” 

“Can’t help, missy. Ebbery body lub dem what is kind. Eben 
de mules—dey mind you when dey no mind me. Gorra!’”’ 

“Well, Hannibal, ride forward with Juan and Pablo. No 
doubt we shall find your mistress at Pucbla. Come, dear father! 
there is no danger. We have Hannibal at our backs.” 

Saying this, the merry Mexican girl gave her last cates to the 
mules, and then, tapping her father’s chin with a little fan which 
she carried in lieu of a whip, rode forward at Don Manuel’s side, 
Pablo and Juan, with Hannibal and the pack-mule, brought up 
the rear. 


Mules no go furrard—no 


CHAPTER XVL 
LORENZO AND INEZ, 


Ax atmosphere of happiness reigned in and around the haci- 
enda of Lorenzo and Inez, the gentle entertainers of Dusenbury 
and his two companions. Lorenzo, possessed of ample means, 
and warmly seconded in his tastes by the devotion of his lovely 
wife, had surrounded their beautiful home with all that could con- 
tribute to the gratification of true artistic taste, or enhance the 
pure pleasures of domestic life. The mansion itself, embower- 
ed im fragrant woodlands, and redolent with the perfume and 
grace of the flowers which encompassed its every border, was a 
fit dwelling place for hearts inspired with mutual love, and charm- 


. 


ing as the seat of freely-dispensed charity and enlarged hospital. 


, ity. The master and mistress of that hacienda, though mingling 


little in the world beyond their threshold, were yét known and es. 
teemed hy high and low through all the cultivated neighborhood, 
which stretched from the main road nearest to their gates, down. 
ward through the luxuriant “ Valley of Murillo,” named after 
the father of Lorenzo's bride, a rich proprietor, and around the 
base of the lofty “ Outlaws’ Mount,” once the retreat of a band 
of brigands, lately dispersed by the death of their famous leader, 

Dusenbury’s welcome, the welcome which warm hearts extend 
to a tried friend, was shared in by Alonzo and Teresa, and the 
latter speedily found herself as spiri‘ually acquainted with her 
young Mexican hostess as if the intimacy of years had been ce. 
menting a friendship between them ; for there is a magnetism in 
guileless natures that, losing sight of mere conventionality, bases 
its esteem on an appreciation which is the result, not of reason, 
but of intuition, and is therefore seldom deceived. 

Lorenzo and the Yankee found much to engage th-ir thoughts 
and converse, for they talked of mutual friends, linked to their 
recollections by the association of past service and grateful appre- 
ciation ; and it was, consequently, no wonder that the first day's 
sojourn of the travellers at the romantic hacienda passed like tho 
transition of a happy dream. 

The family circle of Lorenzo was not large, for Heaven had not 
yet vouchsafed the blessing of children to their wishes. The fa- 
ther of Inez, a cheerful old man, who passed his time in light 
supe) intendence of the planting operations upon the estate, and 
found his comfort chiefly in the contemplation of the serene hap- 
piness of his children, and a young girl, named Berta, the or- 
phaned daughter of the notorious brigand Moroni, who had lost 
his life at the neighboring city of Puebla, were the only members 
of the household, besides the husband and wife. Berta, the young 
orphan, was beautiful and interesting, but, alas! reason no long- 
er dwelt in the shrine of her classic brow. The severe experien- 
ces of early life, and the shock of losing her only friend, the brig- 
and chief, had stricken this child of nature with an insanity 
deemed incurable, but harmless and touching in the extreme. 
Brother and sister could not have been more tender than were 
Lorenzo and his wife to this poor maiden, who wandered ever- 
more about the cottage and through the neighboring vale and 
mountain, known to all the peasants by her sad smile and fantas- 
tic costume, as the orphan of him who had been the terror of 
the neighboring country, and, moreover, as one whose affliction 
demanded pity and kindness from every Christian heart. 


The American orphan, Teresa, sympathized deeply with the 
stricken Berta, whose sad story was quickly revealed by her new 
friend Inez, and it became apparent, soon, that the mad girl was 
attracted by the gentleness of the stranger-guest, for only a few 
days elapsed before it began to be noticed that Berta, instead of 
absenting herself for hours in the day, as was her usual custom, 
and roaming distraught through the forest, seemed now desirous of 
remaining near the hacienda, and within sound of the low and musi- 
cal voice which was one of Teresa’s sweetest charms. Lorenzo 
and Inez said, with a smile, that their fair American guest was 4 
fairy who could draw all natures to do her homage, and Dusen- 
bury, shaking his head as he puffed one of his host’s fragrant ci- 
gars, declared, in his broadest vernacular, that, ‘‘ Miss ‘lecresa was 
a gal it wa’n’t no use talkin’ about—she was jest a bran noo angel 
waitin’ for wings.” 

But a week fled swiftly over the heads of the three guests, and 
yet no tidings of the Padre Herrata, or of the missing Hannibal 
and the meztiza could be gathered, though messengers had been 
despatched at various times from the hacienda to the neighboring 
villages, and even as far off as Puebla, some miles across the plain, 
from the other extremity of the valley of Murillo. Dusenbury 
grew impatient, for he apprehended that danger had befallen his 
friend the padre, since he well knew that the good priest's encmics, 
as well as his own, were not few among the supporters of the new 
government. Once or twice, when no news came, he thought of 
leaving the hacienda, which would afford a secure retreat for his 
young countrywoman, and retracing his course to the capital ; but 
a little reflection satisfied the Yankee of the futility of any aid of 
his, should the priest be really in the hands of powerful foes, whilst 
his own discovery might involve both himself and friends in greater 
peril. He resolved, therefore, to accept for a period longer, the 
hospitality of his Mexican friends, in order to seo what turn the 
political affairs of Mexico might take, before exposing himself to 
all the risks which, in the present excited state of popular feeling, 
an alicn might encounter, evon though provided with a passport of 
the late president, Herrara. 

Bat when, after the lapse of ten days more, during which noth- 
ing was heard of Hannibal or the luggage of Terosa, but instead 
of which the most alarming rumors crowded fast upon one another 
concerning the war with the United States, Jake Dusenbury re 
solved to leave the valley of Murillo, and press forward on his in- 
terrupted journey. Various considerations induced this decision. 
The Yankee, in his capacity as trader, had no small amount of 
pecuniary interest involved in his business connections with the 
north-eastern province of Mexico, and it became very necessary that 
he should journey near the borders, in order to be ready for any 
contingency of risk, which @ protracted state of hostilities might 
threaten, Besides this, Dusenbury knew that, in a country so dit 
tracted as Mexico, he could not for a great while reckon upon the 
personal protection which Herrara’s passport for the present might 
insure, and it was therefore of importance, if he valued his liberty 
or life, that he should make the best of bis way to a less excited 
portion of the land, It was now established beyond doubt that 
severe contest between the two republics was at hand, and the 
news of Taylor’s successive victories at Palo-Alto and Reseca de ls 
Palma, the capture of Matamoras and the advance of the conquer 
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ing Americans into the province of New Leon, had exasperated 
the hatred of the inhabitants of all the interior, who loudly called 
upon General Paredes to avenge the shame of the firs defeats. 
The government, in obedience to the popular feeling, as well as in 

of its own plan, was now engaged in pushing enlistments 
vigorously, and eollecting men and means for the concentration of 
a powerful army, to be pushed forward to the defence of the north- 
ern provinces. Dusenbury, convinced that no time was to be lost 
if he would effect his escape, communicated his wishes to Lorenzo, 
and implored the latter’s protection for his countrywoman, Teresa. 

“ It is out 0’ question for the senora to travel further now, ye 
see,” said the Yankee, “for it’s as much as I can do, you may 
be sure, to take care 0’ my own skin, agin these yaller chaps, now 
they've got their dander so riz about the States. So, you'll 
obleege me, senor, if you'll jes’ let the young folks stay at the ha- 
cienda till better things turn up. This war can’t last long, I hope, 
and maybe it’ll blow right over. But it’s best to be prepared, 
senor, and so—jes say you'll take care o’ the senora.” 

“Fear nothing, my friend,” answered Lorenzo, grasping the 
Yankee’s hand. “ Senora Teresa is as safe bencath this roof as is 
my Inez herself. Thank Heaven, we are secluded and very little 
troubled with the tumult of politics or strife. Trust me, the seno- 
ra shall be as a sister in our household.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” cried Dusenbury, warmly. “I'll not 
forget you, and J feel easy about the young gal as long as she’s 
here. There’s that Senor Alonzo, too, he’ll be a protection to you 
all, for he’s a brave young chap, and loves the senora as the apple 
of his eye. There’s no deccit about that boy, Senor Lorenzo. 
He’s open and above board.” 

“ Alonzo Vallejo is a noble youth,” replied Lorenzo, who had 
conceived a strong attachment for his guest. “I fecl toward him 
like a brother, and truly believe, as you say, that he is worthy of 
allesteem. ‘Trust me, Senor Dusenbury, you leave us a happy 
family in all but losing one whom we regard so highly as yourself.” 

“T shall be back before you know it, maybe,” returned Dusen- 
bury. “ But ef anything should happen to me, Padre Herrata is 
the friend o’ these young folks, and in him, you know, you can 
confide. And now, senor, I must make short work sayin’ good-by 
all round, for to-night must sce me beyond Puebla.”. 

In accordance with this determination, Dusenbury speedily ac- 
quainted his young friends with the necessity of his departure, 
enjoining them to make themselves contented with their quiet 
retreat in the hacienda, and await with patience the first results of 
the war. Teresa grieved deeply at the prospect of losing her kind 
protector, but perhaps she would have been less reconciled had 
Alonzo been likewise obliged to pursue his journey. Alonzo, on 
his part, regretted to separate from his North American friend, but 
the consciousness of his being left the proud guardian of the one 
beloved best, contributed doubtless to the equanimity with which 
he supported the parting. Nevertheless, it needed no demonstra- 
tion of regard, to assure Jake Dusenbury that all who crowded 
around him, as he put foot in stirrup, were his warm and true 
friends, who would gladly never lose sight of his honest counte- 
nance. The Yankee felt, as he wrung the hands of all, from his 
host’s to that of the mulatto Lucille, that it was no hollow courtesy 
but deep and earnest regard which followed him out upon his per- 
ilous journey. Thus he bade adicu to the pleasant hacienda of 
the hospitable Senor Lorenzo. 

It was the dusk of evening which Dusenbury chose as the most 


* fitting time for his passage through the populous city of Puebla, in 


view of his unwillingness to subject himself to too great scrutiny 
on the part of Mexicans. The Yankee was acquainted with sev- 
eral commercial friends in the place, and these he sought as speed- 
ily as possible, in order to make provisions for the settlement of 
such business as must be left hereafter without his supervision. 
He found the traders filled with apprehensions concerning the 
war, and astonished at the Yankee’s temerity in attempting at this 
time to penetrate through the wild frontier provinces. 

“You will most assuredly be arrested and imprisoned, Senor 
Dusenbury,” said one of the traders, a rough-looking fellow, who 
had brought peltries to the American, and had derived much protit 
in driving bargains with the latter. 

“More likely he will be shot,” was the consoling remark of 
another fellow, who had often supplied Dusenbury with the silver 
of Chihuahua in exchange for articles of traffic with the northern 
tribes. 

“That's truc,” rejoined the first speaker. General Ampudia 
is in command below San Luis, and he makes short work of aliens 
and spies. Take advice, Senor Dusenbury, and keep quiet till 
this unlucky war is over, and honcst men can travel unmolested.” 

“Good friends, all o’ ye, no doubt,” answered Dusenbury. 
“ But I reckon I’ll take my chance out in the open country, sooner 
than stay here, cooped up and rustin’ out.” 

So saying, the Yankee proceeded to develop such plans for fu- 
ture connection with his trusting friends as might be carried out, 
With due consideration of the contingencies of war, and then an- 
nounced his intention of resuming his regular speculations, so soon 
4s hostilities should cease. The traders declared that he had their 
best wishes, and drank their aqua ardiente to his good health 
with the greatest show of enthusiasm. 

“It’s lucky, however, that you’re not troubled with personal 
effects in your travels, Senor Dusenbury,” remarked one of them, 
“or you might fare as badly as the poor devil of an American 
black did, a few weeks since, who lost his mule-load, and was near 
being clapped in prison as a spy or something worse.” 

“What say you—a black?” inquired Dusenbury, whose quick 
Perception immediately divined that Hannibal must be the unfor- 
tunate wight alluded to. 

“Truly, senor—a fellow who, with a couple of fine mules, one 

with goods, was arrested by the guard as he entered the 


gates. He told some stupid story of being in search of his mis- 
tress, which nobody believed, and the fool would have been shot 
had it not been for the protection of some Spanish don and donna 
who took pity on him.” 

“ And what became of him ?”’ 

“ He was suffered to go off with his Castilian friends, but the 
pack-mule as well as the one he rode, was detained by the captain 
of the guard. So you see, senor, what risks you run, and that to 
keep concealed is your best policy.” 

“ But I have President Herrara’s safe-warrant.” 

“ Good for nothing with the army, my friend. The soldiers of 
Paredes will laugh at you.” 

“ Well, then, I take my chance,” said the Yankee, laughing znd 
lighting a cigar. “ And now,” he continued, addressing the pel- 
try-trader, “as we may be parting for the last time, I will ask a 
little service of you. When I am gone, take a note for me to the 
hacienda beyond Maurillo’s Valley, to a certain Senor Alonzo 
Vallejo, whom you will find there.” 

“ With much pleasure, Senor Dusenbury,” returned the peltry- 
trader, “ for I pass the house to-morrow.” 

Dusenbury hastily penned a short note to Vallejo, informing 
him of what he had learned concerning Hannibal, and directing 
him to request Lorenzo to apply to the authorities at Puebla for 
the restitution of the pack-mule with Teresa’s wardrobe and ef- 
fects. The Yankee had little doubt that the influence of Lorenzo 
or his father-in-law, Murillo, would easily obtain the mules; so 
congratulating himself upon the accident which had acquainted 
him with the negro’s mishap, he gave his bricf note to the peltry- 
trader, and bidding the Mexicans adieu, set out once more to 
pursue his dangerous journey. 

But fortunately for the North American, the very excitement 
which existed concerning the war, generating a common hatred of 
the enemy, was of such a nature as to absorb public attention with 
the news constantly arriving from the border States ; so that, con- 
trary to his fears, Dusenbury found that the pass which he carried 
signed by Herrara, was examined without much scrutiny by the 
officials to whom it was presented. Besides, in many towns 
through which the Yankee passed, after diverging from the Vera 
Cruz road, his name was known to several in connection with his 
northern trading operations ; so that our traveller soon banished 
all apprehensions so far as regarded his personal safety. His 
purse was well lined, he spoke the provincial language with a tol- 
erable accent, and prudently avoiding the fortitied posts, Dusen- 
bury managed, after a fortnight’s leisurely travel, to reach the 
lower districts of the State of Tamoulipas, without experiencing 
other difficulties than those naturally consequent on the route he 
had taken, hardships and exposures which, to one accustomed 


to ease and luxury, might have been formidable, but which the | 


enterprising Yankee trader deemed scarcely worth a passing 
thought. 
The neighboring State of New Leon was then in daily expec- 


tation of being invaded by the American army that threatened its | 
| from care and apprehension, he might enjoy a repose that as yet 


borders. General Pedro Ampudia, a brave and experienced 
commander, had fortified the capital city, Monterey, and there, 
with about seven thousand men, awaited the approach of Taylor, 
who, flushed with the first successes of the Rio Grande campaign, 
was concentrating all his forces for the capture and occupation of 
the inner States. Dusenbury, as he entered upon the great road 
leading through the province of Tamoulipas, and approached 
upon the actual seat of strife, became painfully aware of the in- 
cipient afflictions of war, though as yet he witnessed noue of its 
horrors. A large military draft had been made by the authorities 
upon the population, and great numbers of the peasantry were 
forced from their harvest ticlds to bear arms in defence of the re- 
public. Consequently, though no hostile foot had yet pressed the 
soil, much misery was already occasioned by the withdrawal of 
the people from their agricultural operations, and by the high 
prices of every necessary of life, the natural effect of the presence 
of a large army of non-producers. Dusenbury’s heart was 
touched at the many deserted cottages, and groups of wandering, 
half-famished women and children that met his eye, nor was be 
less moved at witnessing the arbitrary manner in which able- 
bodied men, unwillingly recruited for a war of whose merits they 
were totally ignorant, were dragged in pairs and driven to bar- 
racks, thence to be marched to the battle-field and sacriticed in 
the quarrel of governments, which had never thought of them till 
they were found necessary as food for powder. But Dusenbury 
had little opportunity for more than pity, inasmuch as it required 
the utmost caution on his part to avoid observation, which at this 
crisis might be followed by serious results. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LADY MEXICANA. 


In the meanwhile, Hannibal, the negro, after his gentle auxili- 
ary, the lady Mexicana, had opened to his sagacious perceptions 
a novel and striking method of rendering tractable that stubborn 
beast, the Mexican mule, rode on in the rear of his protectors, 
quite contented with his good fortune, and doubting not that he 
should find his mistress Teresa at Puebla, which they would reach 
on the morrow. With this conviction, the black replied with good- 
humored frankness to the questions of the servants with whom he 
rode, and when the party halted at dusk to pass the night at a 
small village, the best understanding in the world prevailed be- 
tween them all. 

But at Puebla no traces of Senora Teresa, Senor Dusenbury, 
or the rest of his friends, were to be discovered. On the contrary 
(as Dusenbury afterwards learned from the peltry-trader), the ne- 
gro’s anxious inquiries, coming to the notice of the officials, ren- 
dered poor Hannibal himself an object of suspicion ; so much, 


indeed, that he was very speedily relieved of his charge, as re- 
spected the mules, and might have seen the inside of a prison for 
some months, had not Don Manuel Ribera, the old Spanish sire 
of the beautiful Mexicana, who was well known as a person of 
importance (having amassed a great fortune in Mexico), interfer- 
ed im season to prevent any severity being visited upon the unfo - 
tunate servant who had lost his mistress. This good offer of Don 
Manuel was due to the gentle pleading of Mexicana, rather than 
to any generosity on the part of her nervous old father, and Han- 
nibal evinced his assurance of this by the grateful manner in 
which he acknowledged the offer of further protection from the 
lady’s party. 

“Tt is very evident, my poor fellow,” said she, to the perplexed 
black, “that you can do no good to your mistress, and must en- 
danger yourself, by wandering without protection through the 
eountry. It may be that your friends have goue to Monterey. 
My father’s destination is Tampico, and we shall travel the great 
road, making a circu't, in order that Don Manuel may transact 
some business at Victoria. Now, brave Hannibal, if you like, 
you shall continue to journey with us, at least as far as Victoria, 
where you must surely learn if your mistress has journeyed to 
Monterey.” 

“ Ah, Missy Mexicana—I am so t’ankful to you for dis kind- 
ness. But, O, de Lord lub your sweet soul an’ body, what will 
"come ob de dear young missy ?” 

“Tt is true, good Hannibal, you can be of no service to your 
mistress.” 

“ Berry true—berry true! I’m only a poor nigga—dey wont 
b’lieve I lub my missy so, and maybe dey put poor Hannibal in 
de calaboose after all.” 

“ That is more than likely, Hannibal, so you had better go on 
with Juan and Pablo, and all three ‘look well to your arms.’ ”’ 

So saying, with a merry laugh as she repeated her father’s cus- 
tomary injuaction to their attendants, Donna Mexicana turned 
away and went to make preparations with the old Castilian for 
their journey from Puebla. 

Don Manuel Ribera, long known as a thriving administradore, 
or overseer and collector of revenues from estates held in Mexico 
by non-resident Spaniards, had, it was equally well known, amass- 
ed a very large fortune by his shrewdness. He had managed to 
make himself useful in the way of negotiating loans to various 
administrations, from that of Guerrero to the present one of Anto- 
nio Paredes, and had therefore enjoyed many immunities which 
he fuiled not to turn to good account for his personal advantage. 
He was now travelling to various points, but still ew roule for 
the seaboard at Tampico, whence he proposed taking passage for 
his native Spain, whither the bulk of his fortune bad already been 
transported ; for the old financier had long foreseen the crisis to 
which Mexican affairs were hurrying, and resolved, in his declin- 
ing years, to wind up his connection with the distracted republic, 
and with his only daughter, the one object he loved better than 
his mouey bags, seek some quiet spot in old Castile, where, free 


he had never known. 

The negro Hannibal proved himself uo useless member of the 
little party which now traversed the mountain passes and half- 
desert plains bordering on the highway that stretched from Puebla 
through the rich wining districts of Potosi, downward to the pro- 
vince of Tamoulipas, and thence, diverging coastward from Vic- 
¢oria, forms the most travelled road to Tampico. Hannibal was 
shrewd and faithful, and his gratitude prompted him to many of- 
fices of prudence and kindness, which the stolid attendants of 
Don Manuel would never have dreamed of; so that the old Span- 
iard not ouly soon lost all apprehensions concerning treachery on 
the part of the black, but grew accustomed to look upon the latter 
as a very Valuable addition to the party. 

No event of importance, however, transpired to the travellers 
on their journey over the great road from San Luis. The nation- 
al troops were concentrating at various points in the country, ex- 
tending westward from the foot hills of the Sierra Madre; and 
save an occasional examination by some officious government 
representative (an interference which the old adménisiradore never 
failed to resent with querulous impatience), nothing disturbed the 
regularity of the short daily stages which, in consideration of Don 
Manuel’s feeble health, sutliced for their progress. 

It was near the middle of August when they arrived at Victo- 
ria, and there the fears of Don Manuel began to acquire some 
tenure in the constantly augmenting and exaggerated reports 
which were rife concerning the invading North Americans. Vic- 
toria, the capital of Tamoulipas, situated at the head waters of 
the Rio Santander, which empties into the Gulf of Mexico, was 
the extreme north-eastern point to which the administradore had 
proposed extending his journey, and thence, after transacting his 
atfairs, he contemplated proceeding at once to Tampico, there to 
embark for the old world. But greatly to his dismay, news here 
greeted him to the effect that the American naval force menaced 
the entire coast bordering on the gulf, and that Tampico was 
blockaded and threatened with capture. At the same time he 
learned that the entire country below the valley of San Juan, 
from the environs of Monterey to the borders of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, had submitted to the enemy, who, with his victorious 
army was now advancing upon the interior provinces. Don Man- 
uel Ribera cursed his walucky stars that had led him to waste so 
much precious time in his long land journey; and though, speed- 
ily concluding his business at Victoria, he found himself in pos- 
session of a large amount of specie, he trembled lest the unlook- 
ed-for protraction of the war should involve him in dangers which, 
had he proceeded at once from Mexico to Vera Cruz, he would 
in all likelihood have escaped. But with this reflection obtruded 
the uncomfortable recollection that Vera Crus was at this very 
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season the seat of malignant disease, which might have proved 
quite as perilous to his safety as would the invading Americans ; 
and so the poor old don found himself in a state of perplexity 
that tended in no degree to improve his temper. 

Donna Mexicana, on her part, laughed heartily at the gloomy 
forebodings of her father. She had enjoyed her expedition 
through the wild and picturesque regions they had traversed, with 
all the ardor of her buoyant nature, and would have made not 
the slightest objection to a return to Mexico in the same roman- 
tic manner. This, however, Don Manuel dreaded as much as he 
did the enemy, so Mexicana endeavored to convince him that 
Victoria itself was not a bad place for sojourning. 

“IT am very sure, dear father, we shall enjoy ourselves very 
much here,” she said. ‘“ They say that Gencral Santa Anna will 
soon be here with a great army, to drive the wicked Americans 
back to their own country.” 

“ What they say,” answered Don Manuel, with an uncomfort- 
able shrug of his shoulders, “is not always to be belicved. For 
my part, I shall marvel little if those marauding Americans drive 
General Ampudia from Monterey yonder, and we have to run 
from this charming Victoria, as you call it, faster than we entered, 
my child.” 

“OQ, nonsense, dear father. General Ampudia has a great army 
of ten thousand brave soldiers.” 

“Brave fiddlesticks !” cried Don Manuel, irreverently. “ Am- 
pudia should have met that fire-cating General Taylor on the 
Rio Grande and driven him back, before he had frightened all 
Mexico.” 

“But you forget, father—they say our troops fought bravely 
at the Rio Grande.” 

“ They should have died there—the last man—the last gen 
eral,” cried Don Manuel, stamping his foot. “All Mexico 
should have marched to the border and met the enemy there. But 
no! It is now asin days past. This unhappy country is doomed, 
and the sooner it falls the better.” 

“O, say not so, my father. Our soldiers are gallant, and will 
yet defend their country.” 

“T tell you no, child!” exclaimed Ribera, angrily. “ This 
wretched Mexico is doomed to be the sport of her unnatural chil- 
dren, till the strong hand of the stranger crushes all beneath it. 
Have I not seen it, child? Have I not seen a dozen of these pup- 
pet presidents, fighting one another by turns, whilst their country 
lay prostrate and bleeding beneath them? Away with them. 
Herrera has fallen—Paredes will go next, and then Santa Anna 
comes once more to play the old game of ruin.” 

“QO, father! let us hope for better things.” 

“ Hope !” muttered the old man ; “ let us hope to get away from 
this unhappy land before we become involved in her ruin. Did I 
not tell thee, Mexicana, vears ago, that these times must come ? 
Maledictions ! why did I not leave the country then *” 

“But there is vet time, father. The enemy is faraway. Let 
us at once go back.” 

“Back! Whither? No! I will take my chance at Tampico, 
so soon as fate shall decide the battle which must speedily take 
place between Ampudia and Taylor. Till then, we may as well 
remain where we are.” 

“ And shall Hannibal go to Monterey ? The poor fellow seems 
anxious—” 

“ Another piece of nonsense! Is it not evident that his mis- 
tress (if the fellow ever had one) has taken some other route ? 
We have discovered no trace of persons such as the black de- 
scribes—and I am convinced that they have never passed over 
the road.” 

Donna Mexicana was about to reply to her father’s remark, 
when the voice of Hannibal was heard beneath the balcony on 
which they were conversing. Unlike his usual quiet tones, the 
black’s accents seemed now to be agitated with great emotion, 
and he spoke in a high key, though so hurriedly that what he said 
could not be understood. 

“ What is the matter with that fellow?’ demanded Don Man- 
uel, suddenly alarmed. “Are we attacked by thieves, that he 
makes such an outeryt Look, Mexicana! Holy saints! Call 
Juan ! call Pablo!” 

“OQ, Santa Maria! what a man !” answered the maiden, as she 
leaned over the balustrade, and looked down upon the little paved 
court in front of the house, where, in the shadow of a clump of 
lime trees, the dusky form of Hannibal could be seen in the twi- 
light which was now enveloping the street. The negro was utter- 
ing a succession of ejaculations expressive of satisfaction, whilst 
he flourished in one hand the straw sombrero which he usually 
wore composedly upon the apex of his woolly head, and with the 
other grasped the extended hand of a stranger, whose grotesque 
appearance caused Donna Mexicana to laugh outright. 

“ What's the matter? Are we attacked? Juan! Pablo!” 

“Q, father! look here!” cried Mexicana, running to the old 
don, who, seated in his arm-chair, shook to and fro with nervous 
excitement. “Sec Hannibal! and that odd man he is speaking 
with! Was there ever such a grotesque figure ¢” 

And with difficulty suppressing ber laughter, Donna Mexicana 
assisted her father to rise and look over the balcony at the stran- 
ger beneath, who was conversing with Hannibal. 

The appearance of this individual was well calculated to excite 
the risibilities of a volatile maiden like Mexicana. Imagine a 
tall, broad-shouldered and loose-limbed specimen of the genus 
homo, clad in a costume motley and fantastic as could well be 
adopted by a merry-andrew in masquerade. On the ungainly 
shoulders slouched an enormous hat of rusty cotton velvet, that had 
once been black, profusely trimmed with parti-colored ribbons, 
and shaded by « heavy red plume, which, as the sombrero rested 
on the top of its wearer's head, flapped down over his forehead, 


directly between the eyes. From beneath the sides of this impos- 
ing head piece depended two masses of matted brown hair, that 
parted in disordered flakes as it came in contact with the high 
collar of a roldier’s coat, heavily emboidered, and ornamented 
with tarnished bullion. Over this coat was strapped a knapsack, 
or pack, a short-barrelled gun, and a long-necked, crooked gourd, 
and below the garment appeared a pair of yellow jean pantaloons, 
very scant, and reaching scarcely below the tops of heavy cow- 
hide boots, on which were buckled a ferocious pair of Mexican 
spurs. A brace of pistols and a long knife without a scabbard 
hanging from a belt, completed the costume of this personage, 
whose tout ensemble inspired Donna Mexicana with a mirth which 
communicated itself even to the nervous Don Manuel himself. 

“ But what does it want? What is it doing with Hannibal ?” 
asked the old man. “ Surely—that cannot be the fellow’s mis- 
tress—ch, Mexicana ?” 

At this suggestive query, the young girl’s suppressed laughter 
broke forth into a peal so clear and ringing that it echoed through 
the balcony and court-yard like a silver trumpet. Hannibal 
paused suddenly in his animated discourse, and the stranger, 
looking up, beheld fixed upon him a pair of dancing black eyes, 
which seemed, as they flashed amid the twilight, like twin stars 
falling from heaven. His mouth opened in surprise, and had the 
light been such as to enable Donna Mexicana to distinguish his 
features as well as he could hers, she would have beheld a sudden 
flush mentle his bronzed cheek, as he met the clear glance and 
heard the musical laugh of the sudden apparition above him. 

“He may be dangerous! surely—he is heavily armed,” cried 
Don Manuel, in trepidation. “ You should not laugh, Mexy, 
dear! Juan! Pablo !—where are the knaves ?”’ 

“ Hannibal! who have you there?” cried the maiden, bending 
over the balustrade. 

“O, missy! dar you is! Lor’ bress me, dis yer is Massa Du- 
senbury for sartain! Gorra! I'’se so happy I doesn’t know noth- 
in’. Massa Dusenbury! dat is de bressed missy herse’f, dat I’se 
tellin’ you ’bout—Missy Mexicana—and dat is her fader, de don 
—Lor’ bress me, I’se so happy !” 

And with a caper which the honest negro could not resist, he 
again seized the hand of his companion, who at the same time 
removed his motley head-gear and revealed the marked and not 
unhandsome countenance of the Yankee. 

“ Well, come up here, and let us know all about it,” said the 
maiden, “and bring your friend with you. O, there’s no danger, 
father,” she continued. “ I'll warrant those heavy arms will be at 
our service instead of against us.” 

And then, with a new gurgle of laughter, as she cast a side 
glance at the queer-looking Dusenbury, Donna Mexicana led her 
father from the balcony into the spacious apartment from which it 
projected, and where Pablo was now bringing lights. There in 
a few moments the grinning Hannibal appeared, radiant with 
ebony satisfaction, as he introduced the doughty North American 
to the notice of the old Don Manuel Ribera. 

Certainly no two individuals with more dissimilar traits of char- 
acter could have been brought vis-a-vis than were the Spanish ad- 
ministradore and the American citizen and general adventurer, 
Jake Dusenbury, “from the States.” What opinion they formed 
of one another, however, and what events followed their acquain- 
tanceship must be related in other chapters, for we have at present 
to follow the fortunes of other characters in our true history. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


FALCONE AND THE PADRE. 

Papre Herrata, after enjoining Hannibal to make all haste 
in overteking his mistress, rode back with the mestizos to meet 
his pursuers, as we have stated. Arrived within speaking distance 
of the advancing party, he drew rein at their abrupt command, 
his countenance being as serene, his demeanor as placid, as if he 
stood in the presence of brother pilgrims, instead of vindictive 
foes. 

The two mestizo servants checked their mules and cowered be- 
hind Padre Herrata, as he looked calmly into the angry face of 
Gabriel Falcone, who, curbing his foaming steed, presented a 
pistol at the priest’s head. 

“Dog! traitorous friar! where is the rest of your party ?” 

“Truly, all of my party is before you, senor.” 

“Liar ! where is the North American spy and his female accom- 
plices, for whose capture I bear the warrant of General Paredes ? 
Answer me without evasion, priest, or I will blow your plotting 
brains out on the spot.” 

“ Have you a warrant for that, aleo, my son?” asked the padre, 
in an unmoved tone. 

“ By the fiends, you will learn that speedily. At once, answer! 
Where are the Americans ?”’ 

“They have journeyed another road,” replicd Padre Herrata, 
calmly. 

“ Another road ! beware, priest |” 

“What I say is the truth, my son. My friends, with great 
foresight, chose the upper road, leaving myself and these poor 
fellows to be honored by your pursuit, my son.” 

“ Villain !” cried Falcone, turning fiercely in his saddle, “ you 
shall have your warrant for this, at any rate.”’ 

And pressing the trigger of the pistol with which he had not 
ceased to threaten the priest, he discharged it full at the latter’s 
breast. Padre Herrata raised his hand to his bosom, looked for a 
moment at the inflamed features of Falcone, and then fell heavily 
from his mule upon the dust of the road. 

The Mexican soldiers who formed the troop which Falcone led, 
uttered a cry of horror as they beheld the friar reel from his sad- 
dle, and hardly did he touch the earth before two or three had 


dismounted and were kneeling beside him, Gabriel Falcone 
smiling contemptuously and contenting himself with a savage 
glare at the fallen padre, rode toward the two mestizoes, who 
shrank in their seats at his menacing look. 

“ Where the fiend are your masters ?”’ demanded Falcone, say 
agely. “ Did yonder friar lie to me? Speak, or you shall hang 
to the boughs above you.” 

The mestizoes glanced from the distorted countenance of the 
enraged young man to the branches of a tree above them, which 
offered a gallows altogether too convenient for their comfort, 
Then, dropping the reins of their mules, they with one accord 
slid to the ground and dropped upon their knees. 

“ O, miserecordia por amor de Dios! O, senor! we are innocent ! 
We are only poor devils of servants, not worth hanging.” 

“In the devil’s name, then, speak! Where are your master 
and mistress ?” 

“Tos Americanos !’’ cried the nearest mestizo. 

“El Senor Dusenbury ?”’ murmured the other trembling wretch. 

“ Yes—and the young lady—the young senora. Speak, dogs! 
or you hang at once.” 

“O, illustrissimo ! the padre spake the truth. They have taken 
the upper road. It is more than a league back, ezcellenza,”’ 

“Perdition!” cried the young man, spurring his steed and rid. 
ing down the wretched servants, who grovelled in the dust of the 
highway. Then, gulping down an oath, he whirled the horse 
around and fronted the group of soldiers who had raised the pa- 
dre in their arms, and were engaged in stanching a wound in his 
right breast from which the blood flowed freely. 

“Is the traitor dead ?”’ demanded Falcone, frowning at the fore- 
most soldier. 

But, instead of a reply, he encountered an ominous look from 
the man that boded no good. 

“Dost hear? Is the knave dead ?” 

“ Not quite a murder,” muttered the man. “ The holy father 
still breathes 

Captain Falcone, for he now held that rank, smothered his in- 
dignation and gave the order to mount. 

“ And what shall we do with the wounded priest?” asked the 
soldier who had before spoken for his companions. 

“To the devil—. Will ye mount, or are ye, too, traitors to 
Mexico ?” 

“We are no traitors, captain, neither mutineers, in point of du- 
ty,” answered the soldier. “ But Padre Herrata is the friend 
of Mexico, as every soldier knows well. He has shared camp 
and ficld with many of us, and we like not to leave him in the 
highway.” 

This speech was spoken with a dogged calmness that convinced 
Falcone of the determined character of the men who composed 
his refractory command. He saw at once that intimidation of 
such a party was out of the question, and bitterly cursing the 
rash passion which had led him to attack the priest, he yielded 
reluctantly to necessity, and ordered the trembling mestizos to 
assist in placing the wounded man upon a litter which was hasti- 
ly constructed with branches stripped from the roadside trees. 
Several of the dismounted soldiers joined in supporting the rude 
carriage, whilst their horses, together with the mules, were led by 
the rest of the cortege. And thus, instead of pursuing his fugi- 
tive enemies and the fair Teresa, Gabriel Falcone, with muttered 
curses, saw himself compelied to retrace his steps to the capital. 
Falcone did not know, what might possibly have prevented his 
committing the rash act of shooting a priest, that Herrata had 
mingled far and near with the Mexican soldiery, and had devoted 
much of his wandering life to cffices of kindness and benevolence 
performed for a class of men generally looked upon as but blind 
instruments of military despotism, but in whom such true Chris- 
tians as the good padre beheld immortal spirits to be accounted 
for at the last day by their more fortunate fellow-men. 

With secret threats the captain solaced his angry feelings, as, 
riding at the head of his gloomy troop, he took his descend- 
ing way to the gates of Mexico, and revolved his plans for the 
future. Chagrined at the escape of Dusenbury and the fair 
American girl when he had deemed both almost within his grasp, 
the young gamester considered what should be his next move in 
the play. That the senora would succeed in leaving Mexico, or 
that Dusenbury, well known as an American, could fail to be in- 
tercepted at Pucbla, or some other military post upon the route 
he travelled, did not enter into Falcone’s calculations for a mo- 
ment. He did not know, however, that the shrewd Yankee had 
possessed himself of the sign-manual protection of the former 
president, nor of the arrangement which, by separating Dusen- 
bury from his countrywoman, Teresa—had insured, to a great 
degree, the security of both. 

Arrived at the city, the young adventurer found that evening 
was at hand ; so, ordering the two mestizos to be conducted to 
the guard-room of the barracks, and the Padre Herrata to be 
placed at the disposal of his superior officer, Falcone divested 
himself of his :ood-stained military trappings, and proceeded to 
seek his friend Ricardo, just as the promenading throngs were 
passing through the grand plaza, and about the same hour, too 
(though he did not know it), in which the Yankee, Dusenbury, 
and the young Alonzo Vallejo were busily constructing that To- 
mantic bower in which, as we have elsewhere seen, the 
Teresa passed so quiet a wildwood night. 


[TO BE ConTINUED.] 


ere? 


Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep ower mist ; but, 
by ascending a little, you may olten look over it ther. So 
it is with our moral im rovement; we wrestle fiercely with & 
vicious habit, which would have no hold upon us if we ascended 


into « higher moral atmosphere. 
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EAST ROOM—IN DEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA. EXECUTION OF ANDRE. he gave to the executioner, and then replaced his handkerchief. 

The signing of the Declaration of Independence on the 4th of The account of Andre’s execution was taken down | His arms at this time were tied just above the elbow and behind 
Jaly, 1776, was incontestably the most important event of modern | from the lips of a soldier in Colonel Jeduthan Baldwin’s regi- | the back. The rope was then made fast to the pole overhead. 
times. This is not the partial opinion of an American citizen, | ment which was stationed a short distance from where Andre suf- | The wagon was very suddenly drawn from under the gallows, 
who seeks to magnify the great deeds ef his countrymen, but the | fered. “ One of our men, whose name was Armstrong, being one | which, together with the length of rope, gave him a most tremen- 
deliberate verdict of the historians and statesmen of all ages. Fol- | of the oldest and best workmen at his trade in the regiment, was | dous swing back and forth ; but in a few moments he hung entire- 
lowed up by the successful assertion of the rights it daimed, | selerted to make his coffin, which he did, and painted it black, | ly still. During the whole transaction, he seemed as little daunt- 
it became the -great charter of universal liberty. enceforth, | as was the custom at that period. At this time Andre was con- | ed as John Rogers when he was about to be burnt at the stake, 
whenever a nation of the world rises to assert its rights, it will _ fined in what was called Old Dutch Church—a small stone | although his countenance was rather pale. He remained hang- 


look to the immortal declaration for an enumeration of those po- 
litical principles which are applicable to east and west, to north 
and south, to one hemisphere as to the other—in a word, to the 
whole universe. The spot where this declaration was adopted has 
become sanctified ; it is the Mecca of the pilgrim of liberty. Like 
the old cradle of liberty, Faneuil Hall, its memory will be cher- 
ished long after the materials of which it is composed shall have 
crumbled into dust. In the letter press which accompanied our 
series of Philadelphia scenes in the fourth number of oar last vol- 
ume, we sketched the history of the declaration and of the em- 
inent men by whom it was signed and adopted. We now present 
our readers with a highly interesting picture—a view of the East 


building with only one door, and guarded by six sentinels. When 
the hour appointed for his execution arrived, a guard of three 
hundred men were paraded at the place of his confinement, and 
the guard were placed in single file on each side of the road. In 
front were a number of American officers of high rank on horse- 
back. These were followed by the wagon containing Andre’s cof- 
fin, then a large number of officers on foot, Andre in the midst. 
The procession wound slowly up a moderately rising ground 
ahout a quarter of a mile to the west. On the top was a field 
without any enclosure; and on this was a very high gallows, made 
by setting up two poles or crotchets, and laying a pole on the top. 

wagon containing the coffin was drawn directly under the 


ing from twenty to thirty minutes, during which period the cham- 
bers of death were never stiller than the vast multitude around, 
when orders were given to cut the rope and take him down with- 
out letting him fall. This was done, and his body carefully laid 
on the ground. Shortly after, the guard was withdrawn and the 
spectators permitted to come forward to view the corpse; but the 
crowd was so great that it was sometime before I could get an op- 
rtunity. When I was able to do this, his coat, vest, and 
reeches had been taken off, and his body laid in the coffin, cov- 
ered by some under-clothes. I viewed the corpse more carefully 
than I had ever done that of any human being before. His head 
was very much on one side, in consequence of the manner in 


| 


Room, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where this important 
document was passed. The hall has in it nothing striking of ar- 
chitectural character. Many a country lyceum has a more beau- 
tiful place of meeting. It would scarcely do for the entrance- 
hall of a European palace. But it needs ‘no adventitious splen- 

Its severe simplicity gives it an additional charm. It is 
unostentatious, like the republic which there was born. It is: hal- 
lowed by associations which no marble shafts, no gilded canopies, 
no waving banners, no tessellated floors, no frescoed ceilings, 
could enhance. The memory of the author of the declaration, 
chaste interior. As we stand be- 


ing of peene Hall, we may remark that in this country 

past. We dwell, perhaps, too much in the present and 
the future, and too little in the past. How many of oar battle 
fields are marked by enduring monuments! In a country where 
of nature is constantly being changed by the hand of 
there is more need of commemorative land-marks. Bunker 
and Lexington have monumvnts, so should other noted tivlds. 


| 
| 
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EAST ROOM, INDEPENDENUE HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


gallows. Ina short time Andre stepped into the hind end ot the 


wagon, then on his coftin, took off his hat and laid it down; then | 


placing his hands on his hips he walked back and forth as far as 
the length of the wagon would permit, looking up to the pole over 
his head and the whole scenery around. 
complete British uniform; his coat was of the brightest scarlet 
faced and trimmed with the most beautiful green. His under- 
clothes, vest and breeches were bright buff; he had a long and 
beautiful head of hair, which was wound with a black ribbon and 
hung down his back. 
on the coffin, the executioner stepped into the wagon with a hal- 
ter in his hand, on one end of which was what the soldiers in 
those oy called a ‘ hangman’s knot,’ which he attempted to put 
over the head and around the neck of Andre, but by a sudden 
movement of his hand this was prevented. Andre now took the 
handkerchiof from his neck, unpinned his shirt collar, and deliber- 
ately took the cord of the halter, put it over his head, and placed 
the knot directly under his right ear and drew it very snugly to 
his neck, He then took from his coat pocket a handkerchief and 
tied it before his eyes. This done, the officer who commanded 
spoke in rather a loud voice, and said, ‘Zlis arms must be tied.’ 
Andre at once pulled down the handkerchief which he had just 
tied over his eyes, and drew from his pocket a second one, which 


Not many minutes after he took his stand | 


which the halter had drawn upon his neck. His face appeared to 
be greatly swollen and very black, resembling a high degree of 
mortification. It was indeed a most shocking sight to behold. 


| There were at this time standing at the foot of the coffin two 


He was dressed in a | 


young men of uncommon short stature. They were not more 
than four feet high. Their dress was extremely gaudy. One of 
them had the clothes just taken from Andre hanging on his arm. 
I took particular pains to learn who they were, and was informed 
that they were his servants sent up from New York to take care 
of his clothes—but what other business | did not learn. I now 
turned to take a view of the executioner, who was still standing 
by one of the posts of the gallows. I walked near enourh to him 
to have laid my hand upon his shoulder, and looked him direct- 
ly in the face. He appeared to be about twenty-live years of age ; 
his beard of some two weeks’ growth, and his whole face covered 
with what appeared to me to have been taken from the outside of 
a greasy pot. A more frightful looking creature | never beheld. 
His whole countenance bespoke him to be a fit instrument for the 
business he had been doing. [ remained upon the spot until 
scarcely twenty persons were k ft, but the coffin was still beside 
the grave whic ad previously been dug. 1 returned to my tent 
with my mind deeply imbued with the shocking scene which | 
had been called to witness.” 


fore his silent but eloquent effigy, the mind travels back to those 
days of doubt and trial, when to take the step soquyed by the me 
men of ’76 required the greatest morat heroism. Jefferson and ; 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SONG. 


BY WM. L. SHOEMAKER. 


O, do not think I love thee less, 
That I ne'er sing in praise 

Of thee,—thy more than loveliness, 
And dainty, winning ways! 

The violet that loves the star, 
Can only love and gaze, 

And the flower that loves the sun afar, 
Is silent in his rays. 


Thyself art sweetest poesy, 
With music rich and rare 

As sound of seraph’s harp may be 
To a holy saint at prayer: 

*Twould mar that soul felt melody, 
If I thy praise should dare, 

And weak my strongest eulogy 
Would be for one so fair. 


As in some river's deep, dark breast, 
The star of evening beams, 

And he enfolds the lovely guest 
In silence in his streams ; 

So, bright within my silent heart, 
Thine image ever gleams ,— 

A ray from heaven—a thing apart 
For worship and for dreams. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CHRISTOPHER AND HIS LODGINGS. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


~~ 


Tar, tap, tap! 

Now Mr. Christopher Mayhew heard these sounds plainly 
enough; but he was standing before a mirror, making a very 
graceful tie in his cravat, and if he let go the ends to open the 
door, the prospect was that the knot would have to be made over 
again; so he waited until the summons was repeated, and then 
simply said : “ Walk in.” 

A “ good morning, Mr. Mayhew,” caused him to tarn round. 

“Excuse my early call, sir,” said a short, plump woman, with 
& great many flowers on her dress, a great many curls about her 
face, and a great deal of ribbon on her cap. “I just stepped in 
to see if you are suited.” 

“ Suited ? with what, ma’am *” 

“ With the room, sir,” said the plump lady, with a bland smile. 

“O, very well,—very well, Mrs. Ross.” 

“Is your bed made to please you, sir? Some folks like a square 
bed, and some a round bed ; others like most of the feathers at the 
top, and others want them all over alike. I knew one man who 
wanted his feet elevated, and his head lowered ; but I pleased him 
completely by putting three pillows at the foot and none at all at 
the head—reversion, you understand, Mr. Mayhew? Now if you 
have any little whims about such matters, don’t be backward 
about telling me. I want to make my lodgers feel at home.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Ross ; I don’t humor myself with whims, 
and I have no fault to find with your chambermaid,” responded 
the gentleman, in a dry tone, at the close of this voluble preface. 

“Does she sweep often enough? Some gentlemen don’t want 
sweeping done oftener than once a month; while others aint con- 
tented unless the broom and dust-brush are flying every day. Sin- 
gle gentlemen almost always have pet ways of their own, which I 
make it a point to gratify, if I can, and when I undertake a thing, 
Mr. Mayhew, I never stop for trifles. Now if you'll be good 
enough to tell me what you’ve been accustomed to, I’ll—” 

“I beg you not to trouble yourself, Mrs. Ross; I have no pet 
ways that I am aware of. My carpet is clean, and the furniture 
free from dust, as you can see,” replied the lodger, rather annoyed 
at the lengthy interruption. 

“J dare say, now,” she resumed, not in the least daunted by 
Mr. Mayhew’s responses, “that your fire isn’t built properly. 
There are so many different ways of making fires that it’s impos- 
sible to hit right every time. There was Mr. Mills, the gentleman 
who occupied this room before you, sir—woulda’t have the coal 
disturbed but once in three days; while Mr. Martin wanted his 
grate emptied, and the fire made up new twice a-day. A trial that 
lodger was, sir! but I had the satisfaction of hearing him say that 
I was the only woman of judgment he ever met with. A piece of 
flattery, I presume, but then it was very good in Mr. Martin to do 
me justice. But as I was saying, sir, if you have any particular 
notions about coal fires, just tell me.” 

“J don’t believe I have any particular notions ; but if I have, I 
shall be careful about exposing them. My fires burn very well— 
that is a sign that they are properly made. By the way,” added 
the gentleman, at a loss to know what all this preamble was for, 
“if my rent is due, the money is ready for you.” 

“ Rent, sir ‘—that will not be due for three weeks. I beg you 
will give me the credit of knowing something about propriety, Mr. 
Mayhew !” exclaimed Mre. Ross, with a slight toss of the head, 
and an uprising of her short person. 

“J ask your pardon, ma’am,”’ said the submissive lodger. 

“J am sure you didn’t mean to insult me, sir; but your words 
implied lack of knowledge on my part,” continued the mollified 
landlady, who had refused an offered chair, and stood holding the 
door-knob with one hand, and fingering her curls with the other ; 
while the impatient Christopher leaned against the bed-post, with 
hands crossed behind him, wishing devoutly that lodgings could 
be obtained without the interference of landladies. “‘ Very few 


such sightly and airy chambers to let as this,’’ resumed the plump 
woman. “ There's the mall, and the State House, and the foun- 
tain, and Park Street Church, and the green grass, and—” 


“A good view, I will allow,” interrupted Mr. Mayhew, button- 
ing his coat. 

“O, you are thinking of going out! I hope I haven’t detained 
you, sir. I only wanted to ask if you are willing to pay more for 
this room ; I’ve got a chance to let it to much better advantage, 
but as I didn’t wish to do anything impolite or unhandsome, J 
thought I’d mention it to you, before giving the other gentleman 
a final answer,” said Mrs. Ross, hesitatingly. 

“ Then why in the—in the deuce, ma’am, couldn’t you say so 
at once !” exclaimed the lodger, fretfully. “I pay you an ex- 
orbitant price for this room, now, and am certain I shall vacate it 
before giving more.” . 

“Just as you please, sir; but I’ve given you the first chance,” 
returned Mrs. Ross, as she closed the door and ran down stairs. 

“Imposition !” muttered Mayhew. ‘It seems to me that land- 
ladies are made up out of the refuse part of creation. They’re 
tyrannical, miserly, ignorant, ill-mannered, uncultivated and 
homely. I never saw a handsome one, upon my word! They 
all have yellow hair, like Ross, square shoulders, red faces, turn- 
up noses, low foreheads, short, thick fingers, tub-like figures, and 
know as little about good taste and harmony of colors in dress as 
monkeys. Then they are either squint-eyed, or cross-eyed, or 
freckled, or have wens on their heads, or warts on their hands, or 
scandal on their tongues.” 

Ah, Christopher Mayhew, it is easy to see that you are a 
bachelor ! 

“ Here I am,” pursued the plain-spoken lodger, “ scarcely sct- 
tled in this room—which I was three weeks in finding, and which 
I pay too much for by a dollar and a half a week,—when Madame 
Ross coolly informs me that she can get more for it, the same as 
to say, ‘Give me the like, or vacate the premises,’ and this, after 
spending an hour of my time getting at the subject. It is intoler- 
able! Single men are entirely at the mercy of penurious widows 
and scheming old maids; nobody else has lodgings to let. I 
might have known something was coming when the old feminine 
spoke so feelingly about my comfort; they never :sk an unfortu- 
nate lodger if his bed is made to suit him without intending to 
make at least fifty cents out of the question, and the motherly en- 
quiry, ‘if he hasn’t pet ways,’ is nothing but a forerunner to 
some fleecing operation which he will soon be the victim of. But 
what’s the use of complaining? looking for lodgings isn’t any 
worse than hunting houses for squalling babies and scolding wives. 
Christopher, you might be worse off!” And with this consoling 
assurance, Mr. Mayhew lowered himself into an arm-chair, and 
seizing the morning paper, began to devour the contents of a 
column headed “To Let.’ Nothing applicable to his peculiar 
case presented itself, until his eye met these lines : 

“ A large, airy chamber, commanding a most delightful pros- 
pect of the city and surrounding country, situated in a house 
where there are no other lodgers and no boarders, and in a neigh- 
borhood most unexceptionable, will be let to a single gentleman 
of quiet habits, who wishes the comforts of a home instead of the 
frigidities and annoyances of a boarding-house. Breakfast and 
tea can be had, if desired. ew YY No. 12, Blake Place, between 
the hours of ten and eleven, A. M.” 

“ What a lucky dog!—jast the thing—capital chance!” cried 
Christopher, thrusting the paper into his pocket. Hurriedly don- 
ning hat, coat and gloves, he locked his door and walked down 
the street as though @ note to meet at bank in precisely ten 
minutes ; somebody might forestall him at No. 12, for it wanted 
only that period of time to eleven o’clock. He reached Blake 
Place, heated and panting for breath, stopping an instant opposite 
the house where “ the comforts of a home ” were to be obtained, 
to take an outside survey; but he could not learn much by exter- 
pals of the character of the inmates, the house being, like all city 
houses, a brick one, with stone steps and green blinds—the former 
dirty and the latter closed. However, mud would stick that 
morning, as his boots testified, so that explained the offence 
against cleanliness. A white-headed urchin answered his ring, 
opening the door just wide enough to peep out. 

“Is your father at home, my little man?” queried Mr. Mayhew. 

The “ little man ” shook his head. 

“Is your mother in?” continued the would-be lodger. 

The “ little man ” nodded affirmatively, but made no demon- 
stration toward calling his maternal parent, and evidently dis- 
posed not to waste words. To relieve his increasing embarrass- 
ments—Christopher had glanced over his shoulder, and perceived 
a couple of young ladies tittering in the opposite house,—a mo- 
therly-looking woman pushed open the almost closed door, and 
politely asked him to walk in, apologizing so gracefully for the 
boy’s ill-manners that he forgave him on the spot. 

The “ large and airy chamber” proved to be of common size, 
ventilated by two windows of the usual dimensions. The “ pros- 
pect,” he was grieved to find, had been exaggerated ; by standing 
on his toes and straining his neck disagreeably, he could just catch 
a glimpse of Charles River, and one house and two barns in the 
“ surrounding country ;” but the “ home comforts” in prospective 
promised to remunerate him for the lack of scenery. The house, 
he thought, had not quite such a well-ordered appearance as that 
of Mrs. Ross; yet there was certainly less of stiffness and formal- 
ity about it. There was a marble mantel—that looked better than 
a wooden one ; there was a gas-burner—Mrs. Ross burned oil ; 
there was # bathing-room at his disposal—without doubt that was 
an advantage. 

“ We don’t make a practice of taking lodgers,” said the mother- 
ly woman, familiarly ; “but as we had @ spare room, and rents 
are so high, I suggested to Mr, Dodge—my husband, sir,—that 
we should let it. Besides, the more people I haye round me, the 
better I feel ; and a lodger, I think, is just as much entitled to the 
comforts of my sitting-room as a boarder, I don’t like ceremony, 
and cold conversation chills me; sociableness is the great thing 


n this life. Then I don’t object to mending a peir of hose, or 
sewing on a button, or a string, once in a while, for gentlemen 
who haven’t any sisters, and whose mothers live a long way off.” 


“That is really kind of her,” thought Mr. Mayhew. “| 
shouldn’t wonder if this proved to be the very place I’vo been in 
search of these two years. How different she is from Mrs. Ross! 
None of that don’t-care-for-you expression, and that condescend. 
ing manner which signifies that one is receiving a favor by being 
allowed to hire her rooms. There is a charming home-feeling 
here already.” 

“ When lodgers are sick,” pursued Mrs. Dodge, “I feel it my 
duty to wait upon them. I can’t tell, I’m sure, sir, how many 
bowls of grucl and herb tea I’ve made for folks that wasn’t any 
relation to me; though, perhaps, I shouldn’t be the one to tell of 
it,” she modestly added. 

“Kind soul! Catch Mrs. Ross making a bowl of grucl!” 
mused Christopher, glad that one woman had an idea beyond dol- 
lars and cents. 

Theso valuable considerations, added to that of moderate terms, 
being summed up, the product was so promising that Mr. May. 
hew engaged the room at once. His earthly possessions, consist- 
ing of two trunks, a valise, a writing-desk, several books, four pic- 
tures, three statuettes, and a boot-jack, were soon transported to 
No. 12, Blake Place, where he spent the rest of the day in select- 
ing places, with proper light, to hang his landscapes ; Mrs. D. dge 
kindly assisting him with a hammer, a high stool, a “ pie: of ad- 
vice,” for which he was duly grateful. Having completed his 
artistical movements, Christopher looked at the marble mantel, 
the gas-burners, thought of the bath-room, the herb-tea, the missing 
buttons and strings that would not be off when they ought to be 
on, the friendly calls in Mrs. Dodge’s sitting-room, and then re- 
tired to sleep the sleep of the satisfied. 

During the ensuing week, the master of the dwelling was scl- 
dom seen; but this can be explained by saying that Mrs. Dodge 
was active, and Mr. Dodge passive ; therefore, the latter came and 
departed without any noise, went on errands submissively, and 
drank his tea cold without a murmur. But his wife was sociable 
enough for both ; she looked in almost every time she came up 
ttairs, either to bring an apple; or a piece of cake, or a new book, 
quite disdaining the trifling formality of knocking, as that was 
“so ceremonious.” The lodger was not over particular, but he 
could not help reflecting that it might sometimes be inconvenient, 
to say the least. The idea occurred to him, furthermore, that, 
perhaps, something in return was expected of him ; for selfish- 
ness, he truly believed, was the prominent characteristic of peo- 
ple with lodgings to let. If he had doubts respecting Mrs. 
Dodge’s motives for her repeated kindnesses, they were quickly 
removed ; he could not mistake the path of duty. She made him 
a confidant ; told him of a difficulty with her nursery girl, which 
had ended in her dismissal that morning ; of the necessity of her 
going shopping that afternoon, which would have to be delayed 
on account of their being no one to take care of her youngest. 
So what could our bachelor do—with a large slice of fruit-cake 
and a glass of lemonade fresh in his memory—but offer to “ look 
after”’ the child during her absence. Mrs. Dodge was profuse in 
her thanks, and put on a more motherly air than ever. 

Two hours from that time, view Mr. Mayhew, baby in lap, its 
hands and feet flying, its lungs in full operation, making violent 
efforts to get away, which only resulted in throwing off two tiny 
shoes, and being held the closer. Now Christopher had never 
sung a note in his life; but, in this instance, he availed himself of 
all his musical ability, in hopes to drown the rival voice, if he 
could not stop the exercises on the high notes; he rapped loudly 
on the window-panes ; he talked of imaginary horses and dogs; 
he trotted his knees up and down until they ached with weariness; 
he produced his gold watch, which was nearly thrown from his 
hand by a more energetic kick; but quiet the infantile he could 
not. 1t was his first experiment in baby-tending, and it neither 
raised children in bis estimation nor strengthened his patience ; it 
was a kind of “ home comfort ” not to his fancy. 

When Mrs. Dodge returned—it was nearly night,—her lodger 
had experienced several conditions of mind: annoyance, vexa- 
tion, dejection, and was now in the last stages of resignation. She 
was astonished at the report; “the dear little fellow was always 
so good, something must have ailed him. Yes, and there was the 
whole trouble—a great pin! No wonder he cried.” 

This, however, we must add, was an innocent ruse on the part 
of the mother to screen her hopeful from the charge of misbehaviour. 
Wily woman! And now the young Dodges dodged in and out 
of Mayhew’s room very often, sometimes under maternal patron- 
age, sometimes alone; in the latter case they were mildly request 
ed to leave, in the former they spoiled good pens and tore nice 
books with impunity. 

Mr. Mayhew was a gentleman of leisure, and Mrs. Dodge w45 
not long in remarking that he had an abundance of time on his 
hands. It was curious how much shopping she had to do, and 
how many calls she had to make, and what difficulty she had in 
getting somebody to take care of the children. Victimized Chris- 
topher ! he could not say “no” to the motherly landlady, and 
he tended the baby, and waited upon the white-headed urchin 4 
great deal. More, he had once ordered dinner for the family when 
Mr. Dodge was too ill to go out; afterward, Mrs. Dodge observed 
that she wished he would do so every day, flatteringly adding 
that few single gentlemon were such good judges of meat. Our 
bachelor tried to be oblivious to her intentions ; but just ashe wa* 
leaving the house the next morning, the words, “A pair of chick 
ens to-day, if you please, Mr, Mayhew,” settled the question as t 
her meaning. But it was one of “the comforts of a home ;” he 
selected the fowls very ungraciously, notwithstanding. 

In rather bad humor, he spent the day at his club-room, and the 
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evening af a concert, returning home about ten. He was proceed- 
ing directly up stairs, when Mrs. Dodge called to him ; he stopped. 

“T’ve had company come sincz you went out, Mr. Mayhew, and 
as 1 didn’t know what else to do with them, I’ve put one couple 
in your room.” 

“In my room!” cried the wondering lodger. 

“] didn’t suppose you'd have the slightest objection,” she said, 
in an aggrieved tone. “I was sure you had an accommodating 
disposition.” 

“ But how did you get in? it was locked.” 

“0, I have duplicate keys, in case of fire, you know, sir.” 

« But where am I to lodge ?” pursued Christopher, quite taken 
aback by these unanticipated developments. 

“ There are plenty of hotels, my dear Mr. Mayhew, and very 
near by, too. I hope you wont be much incommoded by my ar- 
rangements. You see I don’t make strangers of my lodgers, as I 
told you when you first came ; I treat them the same as my own 
family. Good-night, my dear sir.” 

“ Extraordinary conduct, it seems to me,”’ soliloquized the dis- 
missed gentleman. “Extraordinary! Who evcr heard of the 
like? Walking into a man’s room without leave ; putting stran- 
gers into his bed, and then coolly advising him to lodge at a pub- 
lic house! My trunk isn’t locked, my writing desk is open, my 
papers are exposed, my gold shirtstuds are on the table, my 
books will be handled, my statuettes will be thrown down, my 
razor will be used. Confound the woman! She’s worse than 
Mrs. Ross! I shan’t sleep a wink to-night.” 

Curious as it may seem, Mr. Mayhew not only spent one night 
at a hotel, but three, the unwelcome bed tenants taking possession 
of his couch at a certain hour, whether he was present or absent. 
These proceedings had such a novel and, on the whole, objection- 
able aspect that he seriously thought of expostulating with the 
prime mover in the matter; but after discovering that his socks 
were whole, and the full complement of buttons on his shirt, he 
was ashamed to; his landlady had such coaxing ways he could 
not withstand them ; he knew she had a good heart and meant 
well. Yet these proved only initiatory trials; as the old ladies 
would say, the good-natured bachelor was “put upon” in every 
conceivable way, each day unfolding some new method to Mrs. 
Dodge to make her lodger useful. But the aid at length grew dis- 
contented; the marble mantel, the gas-burner, the conveniences of 
a bath-room, the usual offerings of cake, and the other “ comforts 
of a home,” became of slight consequence in his eyes. He was 
hard hearted enough to believe that Mrs. Dodge had an interested 
motive in discharging her nursery-maid, and that she intended the 
“large, airy chamber” to serve for both guests and lodgers. He 
wished from his heart that he had never left Mrs. Ross—she did 
not cloak her cupigity or cover her selfish purposes; and honesty 
he esteemed a great virtue—considerably above mere amiability. 

Singular as it may appear, Mr. Mayhew found himself again in 
the mood of looking for lodgings. He took up an evening journal, 
and read : 

“ A lady, residing near the Common, is desirous to let a spacious, 
handsomely-furnished apartment to a first-class gentleman, on re- 
munerative terms. No cheap applications desired. A widower, 
with one child, providing he be agreeable, would find a rare oppor- 
tunity. Address box 2992, post-office.” 

“ Here are three important points to be considered,’”’ mused Mr. 
"Mayhew, “ viz., a first-class gentleman, a widower, a child. What 
is a first-class gentleman? Here is a subject for critical inquiry 
and analysis. First-class must evidently mean a gentleman of the 
highest caste, before all others. The word gentleman signifies a 
person of politeness and good breeding. Am I a first-class gentle- 
man, is the question to be decided. O, awful test of modesty! I 
will look in the glass; I will consult my friends ; I will read Ches- 
terfield. How do I converse? how do I walk? how do I eat? am 
I comme il faut? Astute lady advertiser, to what an ordeal have 
you subjected me! But I will settle it at one audacious dash, by 
voting myself a ‘first-class gentleman.’ Next comes the abomina- 
ble item of a ‘widower with one child.’ I certainly am not a 
widower, and I haven’t one child. But I am a bachelor, and a 
bachelor is worth two widowers and as many children—a fact which 
I thought pretty well understeod, especially by the ladies. I'll tell 
her so, which despatches the second and third propositions. Now 
for the note : 

“Dear Mapam,—I hope to convince you that I shall answer 


all the p of a ‘first-class gentleman, a widower and one 
child,’ all of which is res ly submitted. No. 12, Blake 
Place. CuristorpHeR Maruew.” 


The next day brought the following response in a pink envelope : 


“Sir,—Please call at No. 10 1-2, Park Street. 

“ Luctnpa FLowenrs.” 

“That looks maiden-ladyish,” was his first reflection. “The 
handwriting is too stiff for a young lady, and too plain for an elder- 
ly lady. Sho’s about forty, not ‘fat and fair,’ but tall, thin and 
yellow, with a disposition of the nature of pickles. But I can’t be 
much worse off than I am at present. If she says a syllable about 
sewing on buttons, or making gruel, or speaks in general terms of 
the comforts of a home, I shall know she is a humbug, and not to 
be trusted.” 

Though Mr. Mayhew had, in the course of the last eight years, 
answered a great many similar advertisements in person, he. felt 
more lively curiosity mingled with a little trepidation than he could 
Sccount for. He made a moro careful toilet than usual; his hair 
took an extra brushing and curling ; his whiskers were subjected to 
* careful trimming, and a new cravat made its debut that morning. 
Then drawing on his gloves, with hat in hand, he took a long sur- 
vey of himself in a mirror. The face and figure there reflected 
satisfied Mr. Mayhew; whether they would anybody else, was 
nother thing. 


Arriving at the designated place, the applicant for lodgings was 
shown into @ pretty room, where a harp, a piano and an open work- 
box denoted the existence of musical taste and industrious habits 
in the oceupant. He had not long to wait; a lady, perhaps thirty 
years of age, but not more, of medium height, graceful bearing, 
and pleasant countenance, entered. 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, somewhat confused, “vou called im conse- 


“Of an advertisement,” added Mr. Mayhew, bowing. “But 
since I have seen you,” he resumed, “I regret that I am 
not—” 

“ That you are not ?” interposed the lady, anxiously. 

“ A widower,” said Christopher. 

“ And, of course,” continued the lady, averting her eyes modest- 
ly, “ are—are—” 

“ Without the third requisition ; but I had theganity to suppose 
that a young bachelor would offset a widower and one child. I 
think, morcover, that I am a first-class gentleman, but I don’t hap- 
pen to remember, at this moment, any practicable way of proving 
it, which is certainly unfortunate. The fact is, madam, you'll have 
to try me; if I bring you a spurious article, why, expel me from 
your paradise.” 

“ You are frank—that I like. But you have not seen the room 
destined for my lodger: it may not please you; neither do you 
know my terms,” said the lady advertiser, smiling naively. 

“ That is true, madam ; it always takes two to make a bargain. 
But I shall be willing to engage the room before secing it, and 
accept your terms before knowing them,” he gallantly rejoined, in 
reply. 


age forty, and of a sour disposition! Indeed, she was the very 
reverse ; he should be careful, in future, how he estimated people 
by their chirography. 

Mr. Mayhew was excessively fond of music and whist-playing ; 
he could listen to sweet tones a great while without tiring, and 
shuffle pasteboard as long as anybody would keep him company; 
fur amusement only, it must be understood. Miss Flowers kept 
open house ; rarely an evening passed that more or less agreeable 
company could not be found in her drawing-rooms, among whom 
she was the “ bright, particular star,” twinkling with wit and wis- 
dom for each and all. To these reunions the lodger had the open 
sesame ; he was treated with marked attention and courtesy, his 
hostess soon pereciving that he bid fair to be a valuable addition to 
her coterie of friends. She was correct; in a short period he was 
a universal favorite. 

The bachelor was in his element; he had lost his relish for soli- 


Rash Christopher! He had never spoken a sentence so lacking _ 
| He felt a certain kind of pleasure in offering her his attentions, 


in discretion in his life. 

At the words “ Please walk up stairs,” he followed his fair guide 
to an apartment furnished with the softest of carpets, the prettiest 
of curtains, and the most luxurious of beds. 
about “prospects,” conveniences, or advantages; not a promise 
was made, or an inducement held out. 
ments spoke for themselves. He surveyed the whole with unfeigned 
gratification, nor was he backward in verbally expressing the 
same. 

“The room suits you; I am glad of it, and as my terms are 
complied with beforehand, I do not need to mention them now; 
some two or three months hence, if we please each other so long, 
will be time enough. I observe you do not address me by name, 
perhaps for the good reason that you are not certain what it is; I 
am called Miss Lucinda Flowers, and your appellation is—” 


“ Christopher Mayhew, at your service, madam,”’ he added, with 
an indefinable sense of relief at learning that his future landlady 
was not a married woman. Curious, wasn’t it, that he should care 
for such a comparatively unimportant declaration? It looked rather 
inconsistent in a man professing entire indifference to the whole 
sex, to say the least. Experience kept telling him that he must 
not trust to appearances ; but, despite this wholesome counsel, he 
assured himself over and over again, after the termination of his 
interview with Miss Flowers, that he had “ made ahit.” How un- 
like Mrs. Sampson, Mrs. Ross, Mrs. Dodge, and a score more of 
female rulers, under whose reign he had lived anything but happily ! 
Possibly he had not been very prudent in promising to pay what- 
ever she might see fit to ask ; but she seemed too much of a lady 
to take any undue advantage. 

Mr. Mayhew’s leave-taking with the motherly Mrs. Dodge could 
not be called cordial. That lady thought he was decidedly un- 
grateful, deeply regretting that she had been foolish enough, to use 
her own language, to treat him so well. There was her nice cake 
and oranges just thrown away! But she might have known how 
it would be; men, especially, never knew when they were well off. 
To revenge herself for having been kind eneugh to sew on a few 
buttons for her departing lodger, she opened the bundle of clean 


Nothing was said | 


The place and its appoint- | 


linen which his washerwoman had just left in her charge, and spite- | 
fully pulling out the different articles, cut off all the buttons she | 
fairly won. Both looked as happy as though a courtship of six 
| years had just been terminated, and although their love-making 


could find on the luckless shirts, and picked out all the darning she 
had put into several pairs of socks, besides putting her finger (ac- 
cidentally of course) through a thin place in a nice handkerchief, 
and tearing it quite across ; then neatly tying the bundle again, she 
carried it to the owner with the most innocent face in the world. 
As a parting tribute of kindly feeling, she ran against Mr. May- 
hew’s pet statuette, knocking off its head and breaking an arm, 
thereby causing that worthy gentleman much sorrow. 

After considerable tribulation, Christopher succeeded in chang- 
ing his lodgings, leaving his old quarters in a state of mind border- 
ing on disgust. No more baby-tending, no more dinner-buying, 
no more errand-doing, no more hotel-sleeping, thanks to Miss 
Lucinda Flowers! It was directly ascertained by Mr. Mayhew 
that the houschold of the latter consisted of herself, a niece of 
twelve years, an aged housekeeper, and several servants. He was 
told, moreover, that the lady had never harbored a lodger before, 
and it was plainly a matter of surprise to the whole domestic cabi- 
net that she should do so now. She was well provided for, and 
did not need money. What, then, did she give up one of her best 
rooms for, and inconvenience herself by the coming in and going 
out of a strange man ? 

* Sure enough !” thought Christopher. “ What possible motive 
can she have ?” 

But this query did not long tenant his brain. Miss Flowers was 
80 lady-like, so attractive in manner, so intelligent, and such a good 
talker, that he let possibilities and probabilities go, occupying him- 
self solely with acwualities. If she had not wanted a lodger, she 
would not have advertised for one ; it was nothing to him what she 
was doing or intended to do ; she seemed content, and he was com- 
fortable: what more was there to be known? What a mistake he 
had made in supposing his correspondent a starch, stiff prude, in 


tary reverics, and his club associates—jovial fellows, too,—bantered 
him in vain concerning his non-appearance among them. Refined 
female society imperceptibly drew him away from the delights of 
eating, drinking, smoking, lounging, and the many other modes 
which a man of leisure devises to spend time. But now the hours 
never hung heavy on his hands. It was astonishing how well 
Miss Flowers wore ; she improved wonderfully upon acquaintance. 
Highly educated, talented and accomplished, united to a cultiva- 
ted intellect and good qualities of head and heart, Mr. Mayhew 
began to think her an uncommon woman. He walked with her, 
rode with her, sung with her, read to her, and escorted her to 
evening entertainments, and all voluntary on his part. Miss 
Flowers employed none of the Dodge tactics; she was neither 
patronizing nor condescending, but quiet, modest and unassuming. 


they were received so gratefully and unaffectedly. She did net 
treat him like a lodger, nor a father (fudge!), nor a brother, nor 
quite like a friend. What did she treat him like, then? Christo- 
pher wished he knew. 

“ Miss Flowers,” he said, looking up suddenly, “ you adver- 
tised for a widower; does a bachelor answer as well for a 
lodger ?” 

“ Quite as well, my dear sir.” 

“ And a ‘ first-class gentleman ’"—how about that *’”’ 

“O, you have proved yourself one, Mr. Mayhew, and when I 
say that, you will not care to have me define the term, I am sure,” 
laughingly replied the lady. 

“ Nevertheless, I am dissatisfied,’ added Christopher, looking 
the blushing Lucinda steadily in the face. 

“ Dissatisfied ?” 

“ So much so that I must leave, unless you accede to a condi- 
tion I shall name,” he continued, growing more serious. 

“ What may it be ?” 

“ That you take me as a lodger for life.” 

“That I have no hesitation in doing,” was the immediate 
reply. 

“ You do not understand me; I simply mean—will you marry 
me ?” 

“J understand perfectly ; I will marry you, Mr. Mayhew.” 

“ And when, my dear Miss Flowers ?” 

“ To-day, if you wish.” 

“Excellent woman! Now tell me your motive for advertising 
for a lodger.” 

“ Willingly ; that I might get a husband and he a wife, provid- 

.ing we liked each other well enough to assume these relations. 
These were the terms you accepted before knowing them,” re- 
joined the lady advertiser, meaningly, her eyes shining with 
mirth. 

“ AhY’ exclaimed Mr. Mayhew, playfully. “I'm afraid I’ve 
been the victim of a conspiracy. But I'll cancel my obligations 
on the spot; accept my hand, my dear Lucinda, and my heart, 
too.” 

Lucinda did, and a kiss into the bargain; all three had been 


was not after the established mode, it was probably as genuine 
and likely to be as lasting as that we read about in romances, 
where soft-sighing and heart-fluttering are distinctive features. 
Yes, Mr. Christopher Mayhew had uttered words he never meant 
to speak in female ears—words significant of joy or sorrow. 

“ Tt occurred to me several times, my dear Miss Flowers, that 
you received my advances in very good part, just as though they 
were expected,” he said, at the close of this tete-a-tete. 

“ Yet you must admit that they were entirely unsolicited,” was 
the smiling retort. “I believe there were no compulsory mea- 
sures resorted to.” 

Mr. Mayhew was so well answered that he dropped that phase 
of the subject; in truth, the lady had exhibited no boldness or 
female vanity. And now the genuine “ comforts of a home ” are 
in a fair way to be realized ; for to-morrow is the wedding-day of 
Mr. Mayhew and Miss Flowers. No more cross landladies and 
uncomfortable lodgings for the former, or lonely hours for the lat- 
ter. Never despair, bachelors, of getting good quarters; never 
despair, ladies, of getting good husbands while newspapers are so 
plenty and advertising so cheap. 

Tas Tsacuer’s Occuration.— Have you ever thought of what 
that man is doing who teaches children? You go into the work- 
shop of the wheelwright ; he is making wheels and shafts, and you 
say he is a useful map. You enter the house of a weaver, who is 
making cloth, and you say he is a valuable man. You visit the 
blacksmith’s shop, where you find him making pickaxes, hammers 
and plowshares, and you say this men is essential—you salute 
these skilful laborers. You enter the house of a schoolmaster, 
salute him more profoundly. Do you know what he is doing! 
He is manufacturing minds.— Annals of Education. 
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VOYAGE OF AN AMERICAN, CLIPPER. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, the Roman poet, enlarging on the temerity of the 
first navigator, gave utterance to the sentiment which occurs spontancously to every 
one who for the first time stands by the shore of the great the 
frail embarcations committed to its mercy. Horace says : 


ECirca pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commielt p 
Primus.” 


« His breast in oak and triple brass was sheathed, 
‘ Who first the frail bark to the false sea gave.” 
“ Vainly,” he goes on to say, “has the wisdom of God placed the ocean limit to 
the — if the impiety of men has invented vessels to pass those gulfs which 
they should not approach.” These protestations were not called forth by the 
departure of a friend on a voyage around the world—the circumnavigation of the 
_— was unknown to the ancients: their Ultima Thule was a near point in 
urope,—but on a brief trip from Ostia to Athens. How would the imagination 
of the poet have kindled, sweeping away his fears, could he have beheld, if only 
in a vision, in place of those three-banked galleys with their little fluttering sails, 
his highest conception of a ship, a magnificent American clipper, sucli as Mr. Wade 
has drawn for us in the first of the fine series of marine sketches now laid before 
the reader, with every inch of canvass spread aloft and alow, looking, not like an 
imanimate object, but a “ thing of life,” spreading her broad wings exultingly, like 
an ocean binds t and sweeping, in her triumphant flight, across the pathless waters ! 
** So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye; 
Many ports will exult in the gleam of her masts.” 
The origin of ship-building, like that of most of the useful arts, is lost in the dim 
night of antiquity, and poets and fabulists have lent their aid in yet further obscur- 
ing it. The wings which Dedalus fabricated to escape from the labyrinth of Crete 
were the sails with which he fled from the pursuit of Minos. Hercules, we are 
told, used his lion-skin to waft him over the water. We find a great similarity 
among the contrivances of savages and half-civilized nations to navigate the deep. 
The primitive canoes of the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Arabs and early Britons, as 
described to us, were not unlike those of our North American Indians. The early 
Egyptians used to traverse the Nile on rafts. Sicily and Corsica were colonized 
by parties who came thither on such contrivances. So the “ balza” of the modern 
ruvian is made of a number of logs tightly bound together, secured by trans- 
verse beams, and sharpened towards the prow, while vertical meme almost iden- 
tical with our centre-boards, hold the water, and enable the balza to sail on a wind. 
Some of these rude vessels safely navigate the stormy coasts of Peru, wae | ten 
and twenty tons of merchandize. The Egyptians, who probably originated the 
raft, soon improved on their contrivance. They built vessels of strong joists of the 
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AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP, ALL SAILS SET 


acanthus wood, overlapping each other, and secured together by strong wooden 
pins. The seams were strengthened by introducing leaves of the papyrus, and the 
stout fabric, thus constructed, supported the benches of the rowers. Afterwards, 
@ mast, furnished with a sail of papyrus, took advantage of a wid. But the 
yptians improved little on this rude contrivance. ir navigation being con- 
exclusively to the Nile, necessity did not prompt the spirit of invention. 
They had a horror of the sea, which they figured as the monster Typhon swallow- 
ing up their sacred river. They were emphatically fresh-water sailors. The Phe- 
nicians, a more adventurous and sea-faring people, improved on the contrivances 
of the Egyptians, and rendered their vessels somewhat more sea-worthy. In the 
Chinese junk of to-day, the same in model and ‘equipment as the junk of thirty 


tain the deck. The planking, which took its name among the Greeks, from the 
garment which covers the human body, was firmly attached to the frame by means 
of iron nails, some of which through, and were clenched within. When, 
, the ancients discovered the tendency of iron to rot the wood, they substi- 
copper. To obviate the danger of starting the plank ends—a or some- 

to the mariner,—a piece of wood was sometimes let into in form 
ve-tail. Oak and pine, then as now, were the woods most used, and to the 
Greeks gave the name of ‘everlasting wood,’ though it was found not to 
when nailed in the ordinary way, and to grow iron-sick ; cypress, not 
subject to shrink and cause leakage, was also esteemed, and elmwood was 


y attention to this subject, though mistaken as to the means. They 
only fell between the fifteenth and twenty-third days of the moon’s age, 
that when it was on the wane, the sap, which is the chief cause of earl 
also attentive to the quarter from which the wi 
To stop the leakage 
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AMERIVAN CLIPPER SHIP, ULUSE-HAULED ON A WIND. 


name from the human face, its sides were called the cheeks. Its foremost extrem- 
ity was usually carved into the representation of men and animals, or else formed 
in graceful curves; where it divided the water, it was called the goose, from the 
image of that animal, placed there as an omen that the vessel should not sink. 
The distinguishing banner stood at the bow, representing a mountain, tree, flower, 
or other emblem ; from this the name was usually taken, and conspicuously painted 
on a round piece of wood called the eye. The stem was sometimes carved in the 
figure of a shicld and claborately decorated; upon a staff there erected, ribbons 
were hung, distinctive vf the ship, and serving, at the same time, to show the 
direction of the wind ; there, too, stood the tuted, or chosen patron of the ship; 
prayer and sacrifices were daily offered to it, and it was held so sacred as to o' 

a sanctuary. to those who fled to it. Family considerations, patriotic partiality, or 
simple expediency, determined the selection of the. deity; thus merchants com- 
mitted themselves to the protection of Mercury, warriors to Mars, and lovers to 
Cupid and Venus.” As ship building improved among the ancients, the form and 
size of ships was greatly varied. The war galley was extremely narrow and sharp, 
with an armed prow, while the merchantman was broad and capacious. The first 
sailing vessels had a single mast, with a leather, and afterwards a cloth sail, man- 
aged with ropes of the same material, or of a bush broom and hemp. The first 
anchors used were large stones attached to a cable, afterwards they were made of 
wood and stone combined, and finally of iron with large teeth to enable them to 
take hold. There is no question but in their palmiest days the ancients built r 4 
of enormous tonnage, ee perhaps, the leviathans of modern times. T' 
largest of the obelisks of Heliopolis was conveyed to Rome by the Emperor Con- 
stantius on board a ship which must have had a carrying capacity of 2600 tons! 
We are told marvels of. a ship which Archimedes constru for Hiero, king of 
5 me and which had banqueting rooms, gulleries, stables, fish ponds, a temple 
of Venus, and many other marvels,—in short, quite a floating world. Allowing 
for the propensity of the ancients to exaggerate their achievements, we must con- 
fess that this must have been a noble specimen of naval architecture. Yet such, 
vessels as these were undoubtedly exceptional—were monstrous curiosities, for 
Cicero speaks of a ship of 56 tons as being noteworthy for her size. Naval archi- 
tecture, with other valuable arts, was driven backward by the night of the dark 
ages. The vessels which carried the Saxon invaders to Britain were rude struc- 
tures of wicker work sheathed with hides—mere floating-baskets. Then mariners 
began again, and, by slow degrees, to recover the lost arts of ship-building. The 
Mediterranean was again covered with war-galleys, until, finally, the oar was ban- 
ished by the sail. The introduction of the compass and the application of astro- 
nomical principles to navigation gave it a new impulse, and from that moment the 
art of constructing ships been rapidly advancing, until it appears to have 
reached its acme. It was reserved for the mechanics of this country, by industry, 
perseverance and practical experiment, to 8 all the rest of the world in 
model, symmetry and speed of their vessels. The Baltimore clipper schooner 
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AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP ON HER BEAM ENDS. 


attracted European attention to the skill of our builders. Overhauling everything 
upon the ocean, she excited admiration by her performances. It is only of late 
years, however, we have resolved the problem of combining speed and capacity, 
and, applying the same principle which governed the construction of the clipper 
schooner, produced clipper ships which vie with it in speed, and nearly so in faci- 
lity of handling. The American clipper ship stands forth pre-eminently the 
champion of our mechanic skill. She carries the fame of our builders to every 
rt. She gladdens the waters of San Francisco, and astonishes the natives of 
apan. The rake of her masts, the gleam of her canvass and the flash of her 
beautiful sides excite as much attention in the waters of the Mersey as they do in 
the ports of Australia, where the gold flies for transportation to the stars and 
stripes. For many years our English friends had had reason to admire the beau- 
ty and —_ of our ships; but there were one or two things on which they still 
prided themselves as excelling. They built the fastest yachts in the world. The 
royal yacht squadron boldly challenged the maritime universe. This was all very 
well, until, one day, a saucy little schooner-rigged craft, showing Yankee colors, 
made her ap nce at the Isle of Wight. The blind followers of routine held 
up their hands in astonishment, and curled their lips in contempt at this embodi- 
ment of the spirit of innovation. ‘ What a queer-shaped hull, and what a trim! 
what raking masts! and how curiously those sails are cut! They set as flat as 
boards!” Such were the expressions of amateurs, as they gazed upon the phe- 
nomenon. But more than one salt, who knew what Yankee clippers had done, 
shook his head as he gazed, and, with a hitch of his trowsers, whispered to his 
mates that she was an ugly customer. The day of trial came. How gloriously 
the stranger craft behaved! How she shot right into the wind’s eye, laying two 
or three points nearer than the best boat in the royal squadron! “Never mind,” 
said the still sanguine ; “we shall beat her going free.” But alas! how speedily 
that hope vanished when the Yankee schooner came about, and spreading her 
enormous wings, whose close texture imprisoned every sigh of the breeze, swept 
down to the goal triumphantly, beating some of the crack boats of England out of 
sight! What a triumph for the little “ America,” and the great nation she repre- 
sented and typified! And such it was acknowledged to be by hearty John Bull, 
who, with all his prejudices, is a generous fellow at bottom, and who is magnani- 
mous enough even to forgive a victory. From that time to this the old fellow has 
never breathed a word of disparagement of Yankee ships and Yankee crews. 
From this necessarily brief and cursory glance at the history of ship-building, let 
us proceed to a consideration of the series of beautiful engravings made fiom origi- 
nal designs furnished for our paper by Mr. William Wade, whose spirited marine 
—— have elicited so many commendations from the subscribers of the Picto- 
rial, is series might be termed not inaptly the life of an American clipper ship, 
for it is next to impossible to look upon a noble ship as an inanimate object. 
Byron says of his corsair bark: “She walks the waters like a thing of life ;” 


AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP RIGHTED-—MASTS UUT AWAY. 


as she runs nip tate the wind’s eye, the steersman at the wheel keeping her 
on her course. 


aon | obeyed ; for every man feels that on perfect obedience and alertness the 
safet the ship and cargo depends. All sails are furled and secured, and the 
hatches battened down to exclude every drop of water should she ship a sea. The 
light spars, yards and gaffs are sent down and stowed away for use, and the flying 
jib-boom is taken in,—all being made snug alow and aloft. A spare tiller is got 
in readiness ; axes and hammers placed ready, and the pumpstried. A life-line is 
rigged along each side of the deck, and each man has a belt on to make fast to, 
to prevent his being washed overboard. And now everything having been done, 
that experience and foresight can suggest, the hardy crew, with firm hearts, pre- 
pare to meet the storm, ready to cry out, with Shakspeare, “ Blow wind, and crack 
your cheeks !” 


“ The land is no longer in view, 
The clouds have begun to frown; 
But with a stout vessel and crew, 
We'll say, * Let the storm come down!” 
And the song of our hearts shail be, 
While the winds and the waters rave, 


AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIP MAKING PORT. 


A life on the heaving sea! 
A home on the bounding wave!” 


In seudding, the safety of the ship depends on the steering, which demands a 
“ quick small helm,” and the best man in the ship. Sometimes the sea travels faster 
than the ship, and swamps her. The minutest detail must be attended to. Many 
a = has been lost by blowing out of the binnacle lamp; a lighted lantern 
should always be on hand. Our fourth engraving represents a thrilling scene— 
the ship on her beam ends, with the crew cutting away her masts. If, in this exi- 
gency, the wreck be not cleared immediately, ship will infallibly go down. 
he mizzen-mast is cut away first and secured to the quarter to act as a drag. 
This is a period that tries the souls of those who encounter the dangers of the 
stormy deep. The ed gewry shows a change for the better. The hurricane has 
subsided, ship righted, and the decks are clear. An old mast or spar attached 
to the ship is now useful in enabling her to lay to. After the waves have gone down, 
all hands are employed in rigging jury-masts. The ship, as it now ap , is 
stripped of all her ornamental work, and lies on the waves a naked hull, like a 
giant oak stripped of its foliage and branches by the fury of the hurricane. The 
sixth engraving completes the series. It shows us fair weather and a calm sea. 
After all her trials, noble ship is proudly entering the port of Marseilles, under 
jury-sails, with her rich merchandize safe and souad under hatches. The j 
masts are rigged in the following manner: Take any large — (and all ships 
carry extra ones), say a topmast ; with the head over the night heads, and heel 
against the stump of the foremast, rig on a couple of ropes to the head, take to 
sides and heave taut ; hook on another, and take aft. Lash the heel to the stump, 
and raise the mast with the after-rope. When it is raised, set it up with stays and 
rigging. Send up a smaller sjar for the topmast, and rig on what yards you 
have. The process for main acd m zzen-masts is the same. To navigate a ship 
in fair weather is a comparatively easy task ; but to meet and control the storm in 
its might, to repair damages by ingenious expedients, “ from the nettle, danger, to 
pluck the flower, safety,” this d¢mands a brave, able and experienced man, and 
taxes his knowledge of seamanship to the utmost. The experienced commander 
must not only be dhesoughly uainted with seamanship, but with human nature ; 
he has various specimens of humanity to deal with; and he must, moreover, 
love his profession, A thorough seaman has the same love for his ship that an 
Arab has for his horse. Cooper, who understood the sailor's character thoroughly, 
does not violate probability when he makes Long Tom Coffin refuse to leave the 
wreck of his schooner, saying: “I saw the first plank of the little Ariel laid, and 
I always said she should be my coffin.” And it was. And this feeling pervades 
the sailor’s heart, and binds him like a lover to his mistress’s embrace ; so that he 
is often ready to perish with the destruction of the craft that has been his ‘oy and 
pride in her voyages over the deep. 
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and a ship does indeed seem to move by her own volition. The first picture shows e 
_ i the American clipper, gliding majestically down the bay on her outward voyage, i 
every stitch of canvass set, her royals and sky-sails seeming to sweep the very 
heavens. What beantifel and complicated fabric ! Yet there is not a line, not 
/ dbz & spar, not a sail in that magnificent moving pyramid which has not a name and 
Za a purpose. The whole structure is nicely balanced and adjusted, and she rides 
like a sea-bird on the wave. A thousand hearts beat high see her moving 
. onward in obedience to the pressure of the breeze, gathering way as she glides, 
BE AEB and gradually the of the horizon, her white skysails being 
Zi Zags the last to fade from the object-glass of the observer, as they melt like mists in the 
f 22 OE distance. How many hopes and with her, as she goes on her path, 
ship. She is no lo darting through the waters under a of canvass. The 
+ wind has shifted and is blowing fresh, and the is now on the wind, close 
jib. She holds her own gallantly, and now the pride of the naval architect is seen 
Zs) away under her counter. She seems born to conquer the element with which she 
= \ - strives. The third engraving shows yet another change in her circumstances, and 
one which calls into exercise the seamanship of her commander, and. the 
x obedience of her hardy crew. It is now blowing a gale, and the noble ship, . 
— 4 and main topsails and storm-sails. The waves are i igh, and e i 
bie NEN opsails running high, very sign 
that shows itself informs the wary commander that a hurricane is at hand. He is 
4 \ SP repared to meet the exigency. His orders, brief, stern and peremptory, are 
= 
aS 
= 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
MEMORY. 


AAA 


BY WM. ROPERIOK LAWRENCE. 


Fond memory will recall the forms 
Of those we loved, though passed away, 
Far from the troubles and the storms 
That here beset the pilgrim way. 


None tread a thornless path below, 

Though roses greet us through the shower ; 
And in the genial. sunlight glow, 

Oft sorrow lurks beneath the flower. 


Though specious phases life may wear, 

And many a pleasing mask put on ; 
How soon will fade the bright and fair, 

How soon life’s golden hour be gone. 
The dear companions of our way, 

Who fought the fight, whose race is o'er 
Have borne the burien of ‘the day, 

And safely reached that far-off shore. 


Yet memory will recall the forms 
Of those we loved, now passed away : 
Far from the troubles and the storms 
That here beset life’s transient day. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


YOUNGER BY THIRTEEN YEARS. 


FioriBet Evpon was not far from the truth, when, raising her 
eyes from the embroidery with which her delicate fingers had been 
trifling for the last ten minutes, she thought that the face and 
figure refiected in the mirror opposite were the most beautiful she 
had ever beheld. There was all the bloom, freshness and sparkle 
of aJune rose, the dew still unexhaled, with features such as a 
sculptor would have chosen for a model. And then her blue, 
starry eyes were so deeply fringed, and the whiteness of her fore- 
head and throat was relieved by such a profusion of golden 
brown hair, which fell in natural ringlets, that nothing more could 
be desired, cither in contour or color, to please and satisfy the eye. 

Fioribel and her sister Gertrude, who was thirteen years older 
than herself, were the only survivors of a lange family. Parents, 
brothers, sisters, were all gone. Since the decease of their father, 
who outlived their mother by many years, they had resided with 
an aunt, whose name was Scaton. 

Gertrude, while her sister's attention was divided between a 
primrose leaf, which was not more than half done, though com- 
menced an hour previously, and the contemplation of her own 
fair person, was busy with some plain sewing. Gertrude, as has 
been said, was thirteen years older than her sister. She had never 
been as handsome as Floribel, and now, at the age of thirty, when 
she had a little over-exerted herself, or when her spirits were some- 
what depressed, it could be seen that her beauty was on the wane. 

Mrs. Seaton sat in a retired nook, half concealed by the drapery 
of a window. Though she held a book in her hand, her eyes 
wandered from its pages as frequently as Floribel’s did from her 
embroidery. She noticed how often her younger niece looked 
towards the mirror, and though she could scarcely find it in her 
heart to blame her for gazing with delight on the fair form it re- 
fiected, she regretted that she entertained so exalted a sense of her 
personal grace and loveliness, as to seriously interfere with mental 
or moral culture. She could even recall instances, when, by her 
vaniiy and selfishness, she had wounded the feelings of Gertrude, 
who had, for the last ten years, watched over her with maternal 
solicitude. To her own mind, Gertrude, with her soft hazel eyes, 
smooth, serene forehead, shaded with rich wavy hair of a dark 
brown, and with fresh red lips, around which hovered a world of 
sweetness, that even in moments of sadness lingered there still, 
was by far the most interesting and lovable. 

As the hour approached for making fashionable calls, Flvribel, 
when she raised her eyes from her embroidery, as often directed 
them to one of the windows which looked upon the shaded avenue 
that led to the front entrance, as to the glass. He whom she 
hoped io see, did not make his appearance, and at last she ex- 
claimed, rather petulantly : 

“There's no dependence to be put in any one. IJ wished very 
much tw call on Fanny Wilmer this morning, and should, had I 
not heard you say, aunt, that Mr. Clevedon inquired of you last 
evening, if Gertrude and I should be at home this morning, an 
inquiry which showed that he meant to call.” 

“ it isn’t t00 late, yet,” said Mrs. Seaton. 

“If he don’t come,” remarked Gertrude, “I ehall think he is 
fer some reason necessarily detained, rather than that no depen- 
dence cav be placed in him.” 

“We may be quite certain of that,” said Mrs. Seaton, “it being 
evident that the attraction in this quarter is so strong, that he 
wouldn't voluntarily refrain from calling, especially after giving 
us reason to expect him.” 

“When he dovs call,” said Floribcl, “I shall be tempted to 
pusish him by not being at home.” 

“ What if it shoulda’t be a pusishment *” said her aunt. 

“ There can be little doubt of it, I should think, if the attraction 
is a6 you represent it to be.” 

“That docs not follow. Will not Gertrude be here ?” 

“ And what if sheis* Iam younger by thirteen years than 
Gerwade. She has already turned ‘the old maid’s corner,’” 

“ If she has, Mr. Clevedon is her senior. He told me the other 
Gay that he was thirtytwo.” 


“ Well, if Mr. Clevedon resembles other gentlemen I’ve been 
acquainted with, he will not be likely to prefer a woman of thirty 
to a girl of seventecn.” 

“Unless there were advantages possessed by thirty, which sev- 
enteen had no pretensions to,” said Mrs, Seaton. 

Fioribel looked at Gertrado, then at herself in the glass. Mra. 
Seaton understood what was passing in her mind, and replied the 
same as if she had spoken. 

“T admit,” said she, “that there are few who would not award 
you the palm of beauty. Mr. Clevedon doos, without doubt.” 

“O, yes, aunt,” said Gertrude, “ Neither Mr. Clevedon, nor 
any other gentleman would be likely to notice me, except what war 
required by common politeness, when Floribel was present.” 

“ But, if I mistake not, Mr. Clevedon is one to be attracted by 
goodness of heart and superior acquirements, rather than a pretty 
face. I have thought for some timo, if Perey Clevedon should 
make up his mind to marry, it will be Gertrude, not Floribel, that 
he will choose for a wife.” 

“© We shall seo,” said Floribel, 

The next minute Clevedon was seen coming up the avenue, He 
was a model of manly beauty, and his air was at once noble, clo- 
gant and refined. His was 


“A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal,” 


Owing to the remarks made by her aunt, Floribel was not ina 
very amiable mood at the time of his arrival, while Gertrude, who 
felt hurt that she should be presented to her sister’s mind in the 
light of a rival, was silent and embarrassed. Floribel was not long 
in rallying her spirits, and she entered with animation into a light 
and playful conversation, in which she peculiarly excelled. All at 
onee, Mr. Clevedon made some remark, which gave it a graver 
turn. Floribel soon became silent from her inability to properly sus- 
tain her part, and he naturally turned to Mrs. Seaton and Gertrude. 
Mrs. Seaton, who was determined that Gertrude should be drawn 
out, so managed as to evade bearing a prominent part in the con- 
versation herself, which Mr. Clevedon saw, and perhaps suspecting 
the causc, addressed himself solely to Gertrude. Gradually, her 
embarrassment wore off, the conversation became more and more 
animated, and while she felt surprised at her success, she could not 
but feel it was pleasant to be something more than a mere cipher. 


When Mr. Clevedon rose to take leave, he was surprised to find 
that he had far exceeded the limits of a fashionable call. There 
was a cloud on Floribel’s brow, but it vanished, she knew not how, 
as Clevedon, previously to his departure, addressed a few words to 
her in the gay and playful vein in which she was most at home. 

“There can be no doubt that Iwas right in my conjecture,” 
said Mrs. Seaton, when he was gone. “ Youth and beauty alone 
have not the power to gain the ascendency over a mind like Mr. 
Clevedon’s. Don’t frown, Floribel. It is for your good that I 
speak thus plainly. The estimable qualities of Gertrude, without 
her once thinking of such a thing, have imperceptibly been winning 


| his good opinion, which will, I hope, impress on your mind the 


value of those precepts which hitherto have had little effect.” 

“I’m not afraid of finding a rival in Gertrude,” said Floribel. 
“JT should almost as soon think of finding one in you.” 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Seaton, “it wont injure you in his, or 
any other gentleman’s opinion, should you think less of your 
beauty, and devote more time to the cultivation of your mind.” 

Gertrude, since her first acquaintance with Percy Clevedon, had 
thought him superior to any gentleman she had ever seen; yet it 
never occurred to her, as may be inferred from the remark she 
made that morning before he called, that she, rather than Floribel, 
was the attraction. And now, though her aunt seemed so certain 
of it, she could not think that he preferred her to her sister—her, 
who had lived thirty years without ever having a single offer which 
any lady of education and refinement could think of accepting. 

In a few days, Mrs. Seaton and her nieces were invited to attend 
a large party. As it was known that the parties of Mrs. Danby, 
the lady who had invited them, were more recherche than any one 
else in that vicinity had the means of giving, and that she, more- 
over, expected that some rich and fashionable city friends would be 
present, Floribel said that she could not think of going, unless she 
could have a new dress. 

“TJ rather think ’twill be necessary for cach of us to have a new 
one,” said Mrs. Seaton. “We can tell better, however, after we 
examine our old dresses,” 

The examination was made, and the decision was made in favor 
of the pew oncs. As there was no time to lose, the materials were 
purchased without delay, and the services of the best dressmaker in 
the place fortunately secured. Mrs. Seaton insisted, that in all 
essential points her nieces should dress alike, though it was strenu- 
ously opposed by Floribel. It was preposterous, she said, for Ger- 
trude to dress like her, who was younger by thirteen years. Ger- 
trude would willingly have been ruled by her sister, but Mrs, Sea- 
ton said that it should not be, for there was no reason in the world 
why the rich silk that had been selected, would not be as suitable 
and becoming for Gertrude as Floribel, 

It was late when the dresses were sent home, Floribel had been 
extremely impatient for the last half hour previous to their arrival, 
and when they at last came, approaching hastily to examine them 
the moment they were unfolded, she upset a lamp, which fell di- 
rectly on one of them, The blazing wick came in contact with 
the clegant and costly trimming, consuming a part of it, while one 
of the breadths was covered with splashes of oil in a place which 
neither folds nor gathers could be so disposed as to conceal, It was 
Floribel’s dress, as could be seen by the trimming, Gertrude having 
selected @ much plaincr one. An exclamation too passionatc to he 
exactly ladylike, buret from the lips of Floribel, when she saw the 
result of her carelessness, then, having remained silent a few mo- 
mens, she buret into Ware, 


Floribel,” said Gertrude, “don’t make yourself uneasy about 
it. You shall wear my dress, We are so near of a size, that it 
will fit you as well as it does me.” 

« And what are you going to wear?” said her aunt. 

* T have nothing I can make answer on so short notice; it wont 
disappoint me to stay at home half as much as it would Floribel.” 

“But my dress looks so much handsomer with its beawiful 
trimming,” said Floribel. 

“If you had foreseen this accident,” said her aunt, “ you would 
not have said so many sharp and cutting things to Gertrude about 
her being old, in order to perstiade her to select a plainer trimming. 
Your fault has met a speedy punishment.” 

“ Come, Floribel,”’ said Gertrude, “ there’s no time to lose. Let 
us go to our dressing-rooim, and I will assist you to prepare.” 

When Floribel’s toilet was completed, Gertrude thought that sho 
could hardly wish to appear more beautiful; and so thought the 
young beauty, as she surveyed herself in the pier-glass, which was 
so large that it reflected the whole of her figure, from the beautiful 
head, with its bright brown hair, to the small, well-turned foot. 

“Tam not at all reconciled to leaving you behind, Gertrude,” 
said Mrs, Seaton, when she and Floribel were ready. 

“ You know, aunt,” replied Gertrude, smiling, “that I like my 
own thoughts so well, I seldom feel lonely.” 

They had been gone scarcely five minutes when the door-bell 
rung, which was answered by a girl who had been in the room at 
the moment Floribel overturned the lamp, and had heard the 
arrangement for Gertrude to remain at home, so that her sister 
could attend the party. It was Percy Clevedon who had rung, 
and he inquired for Mrs. Seaton and the two young ladies. 

“ Mrs. Seaton and Miss Floribel have gono to the party,” replied 
tho girl. 

“ And Gertrude (I mean Miss Eldon), hasn’t she gone ?” 

“No, sir. Miss Floribel turned the lamp over on her new dress, 
and spotted it so bad with oil, it weren’t fit to wear; so Miss Ger- 
trade, when she found how disappointed her sister was, told her she 
should wear hers, and she would stay at home. It’s the way she 
always docs—she gives up to Miss Floribel in everything.” 

“Ts Miss Eldon particularly engaged ?” 

“QO, no, sir, she is only reading ; and stepping to the parlor-door, 
she threw it open, and said, “ Miss Eldon, here is Mr. Clevedon.” 

“Tt is later than I thought it was,” said he, as he entered the 
room. “As Mr. Seaton is absent, I intended to be in season to 
escort you all to the party.” 

“My aunt and sister have been gone only a few minutes,” said 
Gertrude. 

“And you (so the girl told me who came to the door) have 
decided to remain at home.” 

“Yes,” 

“ Then I hope that the book I saw you lay aside at my entrance 
is not so very interesting, but that you will allow me for an hour 
or two to find in your pleasant room a refuge from the crowd I 
shall be sure to encounter at Mrs. Danby’s.” 

“ Neither Mrs. Danby, nor her guests, would thank me for allow- 
ing it,’”’ she replied. 

“Half an hour spent in such a crowd is as good as a whole 
evening.” 

By some means the conversation took a very confidential turn, 
during which the flight of time was so carelessly noted, that Mr. 
Clevedon came near being late for even the half hour which he had 
decided to spend at Mr. Danby’s party. 

Soon after his departure Mrs. Seaton and Floribel returned. 
The latter was in no very pleasant frame of mind, and when Ger- 
trude inquired of her how she had enjoyed herself, she replied : 

“Not at all; and that she didn’t thank her for forcing her old 
maidish-looking dress upon her to induce her to go, when she 
should have been much happier at home.” 

“The dress, my child,” said her aunt, “had little to do with 
your enjoyment. Learn to be amiable, and you will be compara- 
tively happy. We cannot with impunity disregard the feelings of 
others. By so doing, we always mar our own happiness.” 

“T know,” said Floribel, “I said some ill-natured things to 
Fanny Wilmer, but I couldn’t help it. I was provoked with my- 
self for refusing to dance with Harry Sudley, for I was expecting 
Mr. Clevedon every minute, and that he would invite me. So 
Harry asked Fanny to dance with him, and as Mr. Clevedon didn’t 
make his appearance, I was obliged to accept the invitation of 
Peter Bowen. I wish I knew where Perey Clevedon was.” 

“ He was here,” said Gertrude. 

“ Here?” said Mrs, Seaton and Floribel, both speaking. 

* Yes, he called to wait upon us to the party, as uncle was gone ; 
finding me alone, he staid longer than he intended, I believe.” 

“You must have found something marvellously interesting to 
talk about, by his taking no better note of time,” said Floribel. 

“It was interesting to me,” said Gertrude, “and of moment to 
us both,’ 

“ Without pretending to necromantic skill,” said Mrs. Seaton, 
“I think I know what it was. He has proposed, and you’ve ac 
cepted, Is it not so?” 

It is.” 

“You are welcome to him,” said Floribel. “ Harry Sudley is 
as good as Percy Clevedon ; and if he prospers in the profession he 
has chosen, he may one day be as wealthy.” 

* There can be no doubt of Harry’s goodness, or the superiority 
of his talents,” said Mrs, Seaton; “ but Miss Floribel Eldon will 
never have the offer of his hand till she learns to correct some of 
her faults,” 

* Lean correct them, I know, if I try.” 

* There's not the least doubt of it; and your success will soon 
show you, that by promoting the happiness of those around you, 
you increase your own.” 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPEAK GENTLY. 


BY JULIA EMERSON. 


Speak gently ; cold, hard words are felt 
Beyond the passing hour ; 

In after life is known, alas! 
Their chilling, dendly power 


Speak gently to the blithe and gay; 
Farth has enongh of woe, 

Then do not by thy coldness check 
The spirit’s joyous flow. 


Speak gently to the sorrowing ; 
The heart, oppressed with grief, 

May find, in thy consoling words, 
A blest and sure relief. 


Speak gently to the little ones 
That cluster round thy way ; 
Life may not always wear to them 

An aspect fair and gay. 


Speak gently to the suffering poor ; 
*Twill help to soothe their woe, 

If thou, with kind and gentle words, 
Thine alms in love bestow. 


Speak gently; a kind, friendly word— 
It is not much to give; 

But, in the weary, care-worn heart, 
Its memory long shall live. 


Speak gently; for kind, loving words 
Possess a magic power, 

To lighten sorrow, care dispel, 
And cheer a lonely hour. 


» 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FIRE AT SEA. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


~ 


CoMPARATIVELY few persons have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the burning of a large ship upon the open sea; to those 
connected with the burning vessel the sight can only be one of 
terror and apprehension, but to a spectator, safe upon the deck of 
his own ship, having no fears for the safety of the crew of the 
doomed vessel, and with the comfortable consciousness that what- 
ever loss there may be, will fall upon the wealthy underwriters of 
Wall and State Streets, the spectacle is one of unsurpassed gran- 
deur and sublimity. 

In December of ’48, on a homeward bound passage from 
the East Indies to Boston, near latitude thirty-five north, at about 
three bells—half past nine—in the first night watch, we discovered 
a dim light in the horizon, about two points on the larboard bow ; 
it was, however, so faint, and at such a distance, that but little 
notice was taken of it at the time. ‘The wind, which was on the 
quarter, was steady, and with royal studding-sails set, we were 
going from seven to eight knots. The night was clear and star- 
light, and the sea nearly as smooth as a pond; the good ship 
gathering headway from her immense spread of canvass, was dart- 
ing through the water with a continuous rushing sound, very mu- 
sical to homeward-bound ears, especially after a long voyage. 

The beauty of the night had kept most of the watch below upon 
deck, and the increasing light, which we were rapidly approach- 
ing, brought up the rest; the crew were scattered about in the for- 
ward part of the ship, some walking backward and forward in the 
waist, talking of home, which they were so soon to see, and from 
which they had so long been absent; others, in the rigging and 
aloft upon the yards, gazing at, and speculating as to the cause of 
the strange light. Various were the conjectures ; the most proba- 
ble, and the one which for the time satisfied us, was that it pro- 
ceeded from some whaler, trying out blubber. 

By eleven o’clock, tongues of flame could be distinctly seen— 
by the aid of a glass—shooting up from the horizon ; there could 
no longer be any doubt» it was some ship on fire. Our course 
was accordingly changed two points, and squaring the yards, we 
stood directly for her—another half hour, and the flames could be 
seen from the deck—the highest sails caught and reflected the 
light, imparting to them a sdéft, hazy, golden hue, while every 
brace and stay were as clearly defined as at noonday—the fresh 
tar upon the rigging glittering like diamonds—in strong contrast 
to the pure white of the sails, and the misty, indistinct tracery of 
the rigging, not yet lighted up by the flames. 

As we continued to approach, one sail after another took the 
same sunset hue, until every, part of the ship, from water-line to 
royal truck, was a-glow with the weird light, now becoming dim 
and pale, as huge clouds of smoke settled between us and the 
flames, and again flashing out with almost dazzling brilliancy, as 
they rose and drifted lazily off to leeward, 

We were now within three miles of her; the masts, rigging, and 
bulwarks were already gone, but the inflammable nature of her 
cargo—oil, she being a homeward bound whaler—caused the 
flames to ascend to an immense height, twisting and curling like 
fiery serpents, and finally disappearing in a dense column of black 
smoke, which rose almost perpendicularly, as if unwilling to leave 
the scene of destruction. 

The wind had been gradually dying away as we approached, 
and the gentle swell and ripple of the sea momentarily caught 
and reflected the light from their summits in a thousand gorgeous 
hues, while the concave space between took the deep metallic tint 
of burnished steel, ever varying with the changing motion, like 
the beads of a kaleidoscope. The frightened sea-birds circled 
round and round the flaming mass, terror stricken at the unwont- 


ed illumination of their watery domain, and yet impelled by an | 


irresistible influence to keep ever near. Soaring high in air, with 
outstretched neck and wildly beating pinion, they approached to 


the very verge of the fiery column, hovering for a moment with | 


motionless wing, in seeming indecision whether to plunge at once 


into the new and terrible element, then with sharp discord and | 


ery, darting swiftly away, their snowy pinions gleaming whitely 
for an instant, ere they disappeared in the surrounding gloom. 


Having approached to within half a mile to windward, the stud- | 


ding sails were taken in, the fore and mizzen yards braced sharp up, 
and the main-topsail laid to the mast. It had now fallen almost a 
complete calm, the hissing and crackling of the flames only break- 
ing the stillness. 

Having hove the ship to, we commenced firing guns for the pur- 
pose of attracting the attention of the crew, who, we imagined, lad 
taken to their boats, and were still in the vicinity, as no shipwrecked 


sailors would ever dream of quitting the spot while such a signal of | 


distress as a burning vessel remained to attract to his rescue. ‘Lhe 
tiring was continued at short intervals for nearly an hour, but as no 
answer was returned, and we saw nothing of the boats, we came to 
the conclusion that the crew had already been picked up; and were 


about squaring away the main yards, when slowly emerging from | 


behind the smoke and flame, which had before hidden it from us, 


a small topsail schooner made its appearance, and slowly ranged | 


ahead, within speaking distance, to windward. 


The schooner, from its size and appearance, we rightly judged to | 


be a coaster. No event could have given us greater pleasure than 
this meeting, for we had not heard a word from home for the pre- 


ceding eight months, and had been anxiously expecting to fall in 


with some American vessel ever since leaving St. Helena. It was 
therefore with considerable gratification that we heard in reply to 


our hail, the answer come across the water, that the schooner was | 

from New Providence, and consequently possessed of much later 

| drove her stern still nearer the fire, we bent to the work with such 


news than ourselves. 

The first questions were of course concerning the crew of the 
burning ship. They had seen nothing of them, but supposed they 
must have been picked up by a large ship which had passed them 
about six hours before ; at any rate, as the captain of the schooner 
remarked, the fact of their not being there was conclusive evidence 
that they were somewhere else—a position which we were not 
prepared tu contest ; he also informed us that the ship must have 
been burning for some time, as he had seen the light for twenty-four 
hours, while beating up from the leeward. ‘Lhen followed ques- 
tious of home—who was president ! 

“ Gin’ral Taylor,” answered the schooner; and three rousing 
cheers went up from our deck, although it must be owned, we would 
have cheered just as loudiy had it been any one else; and consid- 
ering nearly the whole crow were natives of Great Britain, quite 
patriotic to cheer for any one; but in consideration of the hoiiday 
we had enjoyed, and the powder we had burned on the preceding 
fourth of July, we felt ita duty to cheer anything Yankee, what- 
ever it might be. 

Our questions and replics occupied considerable time, and the 
attention of all was very naturally directed toward the schooner, to 
the total forgetfulness of the burning ship. 1 was standing leaning 
over the weather rail, whon a sensation of heat at my back induced 
me to turn my eyes to leeward ; we had drifted into fearful proximity 
with the fire, and with an exclamation of surprise and alarm, | 
called the attention of the captain. He was perfectly thunderstruck 
at the position in which our carelessness had placed the ship. 

“ Lee main-braces there—haul in the lee main-braces,”’ he yelled, 
springing to the rail, and throwing off to windward. 

The men executed the order with a will, and the main and main- 
topsail yards swung round to the back-stay as if by magic; but, 
having been laid to, there was, of course, no headway upon the 
ship, and the wind, which had almost wholly died away, scarcely 
filled our sails ; we were laying broadside to the ship, our head be- 
ing exactly abreast of her stern, at a distance not exceeding two 
cables’ length. 

Having got to the wind, or where the wind should have been, we 
watched with intense anxiety for some indication that we were 
forging ahead, but the sails flapped idly against the masts, without 
any apparent effect upon the ship. All hands were set to work 
wetting the sails; the force-pump was rigged upon the topgallant- 
forecastle, the deck wash-tub taken up into the main-topmast cross- 
trees, and a whip for drawing water rove at the main topgallant 
yard-arm. The sails being completely saturated, bellied out, as if 
with a breeze; all danger appeared to be passed, and with a cheer 
louder than we had given for “ Gin’ral’”’ Taylor, we ceased our ex- 
ertions, expecting to see the ship shoot ahead at once. But no; 
although the sails were full, we made not tho least headway, and 
were diminishing the distance between ourselves and the burning 
ship with fearful rapidity, The cause was apparent; the vast body 
of flame causing an immense quantity of heated air to ascend, the 
surrounding atmosphere rushing in to supply its place, would, in a 
calm, as it then was, create a current upon every side, towards the 
fire as a centre, and we were slowly but surely being “ sucked in” 
to destruction, our efforts in wetting the sails only hastening the 
catastrophe. 

The only thing that could now be done, was what should have 
been done in the first place, and would, had it been possible ; but 
our ship, like too many others, was provided with boats for show, 
not for service; they having been put on board when the ship was 
new, and no occasion arising for their use, they had remained lashed 
to their davits, exposed to the sun and weather voyage after voyage, 
with no other care taken of them than to apply a fresh coat of paint 
at the termination of each passage, and now that we had occasion 
to use them, we found the seams so shrunk and warped, that a good 
sized mouse could have gone through them without ruffling a hair. 
Our only hope was in obtaining aid from the schooner. 


a will, that half the oars broke in our grasp. 


“ Sehooner ahoy !” bellowed the captain, dancing about the deck 


like a monkey, in bis excitement. “ Schooner ahoy! send your 
beats, that we may row the ship out of this—we shail be afire in 
ten minutes—ou: boats are all stove.” 

“ Can’t spare ’em,” returned the schooner; “want “em for our 
own use; wait till we are well out of the scrape, and we'll come 
to you.” 

The schooner was light, and the vigorous exertions of her crew 
soon placed her at a safe distance, when they immediately came to 
oar assistance. More than ten minutes could not have elapsed, 
but to us it seemed like so many hours, and by the time they ar- 
rived under our bow to take the line for towing, so rapid had been 
our approach to the burning vessel, that our destruction seemed 
inevitable, and for a moment we hesitated whether to attempt to 
save her, or make the best of the time in removing valuables. The 
heat had become so intense as to be almost unendurable, and the 
tar, trying out from the standing rigging, was running down upon 
the deck in streams. 

The idea of abandoning the ship to her fate, lasted but for an 
instant, and plunging over the bow and into the beats, we bent to 
the oars as if our very existence depended upon our exertions. 
The double crew furnished an abundance of power, and with three 
men to each oar, the boats, as the tow-lines ughtened, fairly leaped 
from the water, quivering beneath the strokes. 

A forward motion was soon communicated to the ship, and she 
began to move slowly by the burning vessel, but at so short a dis- 
tance that we were in momentary expectation of seeing the rigging 
take fire. 
ter just lapping over the forecastle of the other, but scarcely~a dis- 


Already we were half the ship’s length ahead, our quar- 


tance of ten fect intervening. 

“* Pull—pull!” roared the captain, as he stood upon the fore- 
castle, the hair fairly singeing upon his head. 

We did pull, and as a light putf of wind filled our after sails, and 


But it was enough—a 
stronger puff drove her bodily to leeward, the stump of the burning 
bowsprit just grazing our tatfrail as we 
headway, and the fire would have been communicated to our miz- 
f the ship 


The puffs of wind became stronger, until they finally settled into 


swung clear; two feet less 


Inc 


zen rigging, and the destruction 


a steady breeze, and we quickly placed a half mile between our- 


| selves and our late foe, when the burning ship suddenly assumed a 


} and higher, until it stood almost perpendicular, 


new aspect; the stern gradually settled, while the bow rose higher 


then with a deep 


sough, a gurgling and hissing of the water, the wreck disappeared ; 


| huge columns of steam rose from the surface, hovered a moment 


| over the spot, then quickly condensed and vanished—and the stars 


which had been outshone by the dame, once more resumed their 
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brilliance, and there was nothing to mark where a noble ship had 
perished. 

With many thanks to the schooner for her assistance, we braced 
up the yards, and on a west-nor’-west course, turned our prow to- 
ward the coast of our native land with joyful anticipations. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
By L.M.M. New York: Mason Brothers. 


NOTICES OF 


Imo. PP 525 
A work of great originality of conception and treatment, quiet and trothful 
in its delineation of character. and the antithesis of the tinshing tone of nove)- 
writing of which we have latterly bad so many specimens. For sale by Fet 


ridge & Co. 


Tus Hippsy Para. By Maaion Author of New York 
J.C Derby. 1855. 12mo. pp. 433. 
It has become the fashion—aud a very cood one—for American writers to 
select home scenes and characters for their locality and dramats persone. 


| The author of this vividly written and interesting story bas looked about her, 


and drawn what she has noticed of the machinery of society. and the workings 
of the passions. Her first work wasa success—and this will be anether. For 


} sale by Phillips. Sampson & Co 


} agood character 


New Leas 


Eiri: or, Turning over a By Witter Liustrated 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln 
A capital little work, written with a good purpose, and well caleulated to 
enforce the moral lessons of the popular autbor. The leading object of the 
** Aimwell Stories’ has beeu to persuade the young to lay the foundations of 
The tales are interesting. and the wore! insinuated pleas- 
antly, and not forced upon acceptance. 


Tas Six Days or Craytion. By W.@ Rainn 

Millan. 1855. pp S47 

The * Six Days of Creation " is the leading title of a very attractive illustrated 
work, in which, in « series of familiar letters, a father describes to bia children 
the “natural history of each day's mercies, with particular reference to the 
illustration of scriptural truth’ It is a beautiful reprint of an English work 
which has enjoyed the widest circulation. It is based om the idea that all 
parental justraction should have the salvation of the children as the leading 
purpose. The engravings which aid the comprehension of the marvels enfold- 
ed are numerous and well-executed, and the desigus truthful and spirited. 


Philadelphia: Parry & Me- 


Tus MingRAL AND Spaines or tax Unirsp Svates (ND CANADA. By 
Joun Beit, M.D. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1855. 1Smo. pp. 34. 
An admirable manual for travellers in search of either pleasure or health, 

embracing an account and an avalvysis of every noted spring in the Union and 

Canada. It contains a vast amount of interestins and important information, 

and gives evidence of the greatest care in its compilation 


Tus Istinp Expire. By the author of * Blonddelle.” 

& McMillan. 1855. Imo. pp 335 

This book gives a most interesting and elaborate account of the inland of 
Elba, the temporary empire of Napoleon Bonaparte after bis abdication at 
Fontainbleau, from which he went to France to figure ip the memorable events 
of the ‘ Hundred Days.” It tells the story of his first exile very graphically, 
and treats of a series of occurrences in the life of the “ man of destiny,” of 
which, hitherto, there has been no historical record. It is a very attractive 
book. 


Philadelphia: Parry 


Oakriglp: or, Fellowship in the East. By W. D. Annouv, Lieut 58th Regi- 
ment, B.N. I. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. Imo. pp 444 


The scene of this very agreeably written work, which has wet with creat 
success in Eugland, will be entirely fresh to most of our readers, lying in 
British India, a country which presents many social features of the highest 
jaterest. So far as we are able to judge, the circle in which our author moved 
is sketched with the utmost fidelity, as i¢ certainly is with spirit and anima- 
tion. Altogether it is one of the pleasantest becks we have met with fora 
long while. 


of Evrors IN 
Nichols & Co. 1855. Limo pp 07 
This is no ordinary book of trawels. merely describing external objects with 

statistics from Murray, but the production of an original mind, regulated by 

the purest priuciples, and seeking. in the world of art and nature, something 
better than transient amusement. Mr. Barto! gives rather the results than 
the incidents of travel: and he has done it so admirably, that we can scarcely 
regret that one who can describe so well. has been so chary of his graphic 
talent. An interesting account of the ascent of Mount Blanc, by Dr. 1. ¥ 
Talbot, of this city, forms an appendix to this truly valuable volume. 


By ©. A. Barro. Boston: Crosby, 
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HON. CHARLES H. PEASLEE, 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR THE PORTS OF BOSTON AND CHARLESTOWN. 

companying our » was wn ictorial 
Mr. C. was born in Gilmantown, New 
shire, in February, 1804. He entered Dartmouth College 
at an early age, and graduated in 1824, with the highest 
honors his class, and a well-deserved reputation for 
classical culture and scholarly attainments. He com- 
menceéd his pupilage, as a student of law, in his native 
town, immediately after his college uation, and com- 
pleted his preparatory legal term in Philadelphia, where, 
under the teachings of the astute and learned practitioners 
of the able bar of that city, he enjoyed facilities for 
complete legal training,of a superior order. After admis- 
sion to practice in the courts of New Hampshire, he opened 
a law office in Concord, the capital of the State. He was 
immediately successful in his professional business, and ac- 


quired the tation of a wise counsellor and a persuasive 
advocate. he political career of Mr. Peaslee commenced 
in 1833—soon r he had established his residence in 


Concord—when he was chosen representative of the town 
in the State Legislature. He was re-chosen representative 
at three subsequent elections, and in a locality where party 
spirit always rans high, and where a nomination by the party 
of which Mr. Peaslee has always been a persistent and de- 
voted member, was very far—as was and is the case in 
other portions of the Granite State—from being tanta- 
mount to an election. As a member of the legislature he 
was diligent, discreet, and eminently serviceable to his im- 
mediate constituency, and to the State. With the ability 
and directness of a man of affairs, and one looking to those 
objects of legislation which concern “the common good,” 
he devoted himselt to those objects with that thorough assi- 
duity which has conspicuously characterized every business 
or official relation of his subsequent life. The New Hamp- 
shire Asylum for the Insane, of which he has been a trustee 
since its establishment, is of itself a monument to his en- 
ergy, his public influence, and his labors for that large and 
itiable portion of humanity, the indigent insane. Mr. 
— is justly — as the originator and founder 
of that institution. His labors in its behalf—voluntary 
and always without pecuniary consideration or emolument 
of any kind,—commencing with addresses in different towns in va- 
rious portions of the State, sustained by his speeches and reports 
on the same subject in the legislature, and ending with the com- 
pletion of the firm pecuniary and legislative ‘Renietien upon 
which the institution now reposes, are, in their results, amply suf- 
ficient of themselves to characterize him as one “who has done 
the State some service.” In 1839 he was appointed Adjutant and 
Inspector General of the Militia of New Hampshire, the duties of 
which office he discharged till 1847, when he was elected Member 
of Congress from the Concord district. Mr. Peasice carried to 
Washington those most desirable qualities in a legislator, sound 
judgment, eminent discretion, and unabated devotion to the best 
interests of his State and his country. Throughout his Congress- 
ional career, he was recognized by the leading members of both 
political parties as a controlling man of large influence and 
energy, although never seeming to desire a reputation for either 
attribute. His speeches in Congress and on different occasions 
are marked with great clearness of mind and power of reasoning. 
He was elected a member of Congress for three successive terms, 
an occurrence of prominence in his career, because public opinion 
in New Hampshire has so generally decided that the rotatory rule 
of “two terms” is the most expedient and the best. His Con- 
ional career having expired in March, 1853, Mr. Peaslee was 
offered by President Pierce the office of Collector of the port of 
Boston and Charlestown, the most important position in New 
England under the federal government, which office he 


and responsible duties, we leave the merchants of our prosperous 
city, and the government, whose agent he is, to decide; venturing 
however to suggest that it will be long, very long, before either 
will find a collector of this port with more fitness for the place, 
more intelligence, more integrity of p and action, or with 
more urbanity of official demeanor. His administration has al- 
ready been signalized by two acts by which it will ever be distin- 
guished and remembered. One of these was the removal of the 


HON. CHARLES H. PEASLEE, CULLECTUR OF BOSTON. 


prise, but whenever he has once entered upon the pursuit of a 
given object, the amount of practical, every-day wisdom, of irre- 
pressible activity, of unyielding tenacity, of capacity to mect the 
requirements of every exigency, of thorough acquaintance with 
the motives and inducements which control the action of men, 
never fails to achieve the result at which he aims. In all the rela- 
tions of social life Mr. Peaslee is precisely that which the expres- 
sion of his countenance indicates. He is as kind and quick in 
sympathy, as he is wise in counsel. His devotion to his friends, 
no matter what circumstances may surround them, is proverbial. 
Nature, in her most generous moments, has bestowed upon few 
men more of those elevated social qualities, which adorn and 
gladden life, than she has upon the subject of this imperfect 
sketch. Blessed with a good constitution, and enjoying vigorous 
health, he may look forward to many years of active usefulness. 


TESTIMONIAL TO COMMODORE PERRY. 

The engraving below is an accurate representation of the mag- 
nificent silver salver lately presented by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island to the gallant Commodore Perry, of the United 
States Navy, as a token of their appreciation of his national ser- 
vices in conducting the mission to Japan, which resulted in the 
opening of the long-sealed ports of that wealthy and important 
country to the commerce of America. The ceremonies of the 

resentation were of an imposing character, and took place in the 
cony of the venerable State house at Newport, in the presence 
of a vast and brilliant concourse, on the 14th of June last. Gov- 
ernor Hoppin made an exceedingly felicitous speech on presenting 
the token to the gallant commodore, who made a brief but appro- 
priate response. In the course*of his remarks, the governor said : 
“Were this the occasion, and would time permit, many highly 


interesting additional facts relating to your personal history in 
connection with the mission to Japan might be presented. The 
unwavering faith which you had .in the expedition, akin to that 
which animated the spirit and fortified the courage of the great 
discoverer of this continent; the extraordinary discretionary pow- 
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ers confided to you by your government, and the wise, hu- 
the memorable and delicate consideration manifested by 

you in the treaty stipulations for the just rights of the Ja; 

anese women, chad recognizing in that far distant land 

ropriate influence of woman in all the important affairs 
of life; the great moral power of the course of policy and 
rules of conduct which you adopted, especially in declining 
to receive or to make visits of ceremony, or to negotiate 
on the Christian Sabbath—thereby presenting to the minds 
of this intelligent and observing people, irrefutable proof 
of the respect and reverence of your nation that great 
commandment of the Almighty, which is enjoined upon us 
all, ‘to remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy ;’ these 
and kindred topics afford rich food for thought, and invite 
to extended remarks—but I forbear. Permit me now, sir, 
to present to you, in the name of your native State (which 
cherishes, as among its most priceless possessions, the 
name and memory of your heroic brother), this piece of 
late, voted to you by the General Assembly of Rhode 
land, in such terms as must give you gratification. ‘The 
plate is altogether of Rhode Island fabric; and from this 
circumstance, its slight intrinsic value may be increased 
in your estimation. It is at least, sir, a sincere expression 
of the respect and approval of your fellow-citizens of Rhode 
Island. They rejoice that the name of Perry is still a word 
of strength to your profession and country; they rejoice 
that the olive leaf of is entwined with its unfading 
laurel.” The reply Commodore Perry is worthy of 
preservation. He said :—‘ Your Excellency: It is wre 
sible for me to express the feelings of gratitude with which 
my heart responds to the flattering expressions you have 
this moment uttered in yess capacity of governor of the 
allant little State of Rhode Island, and as the organ of 
th branches of its legislative body. You may well 
imagine my pride and satisfaction in being permitted thus 
to stand before this assembly, and upon a spot sanctified 
by the most agrecable associations. It was in my earliest 
boyhood, before the introduction of steamboats or railroads, 
that I often watched upon the shore for the first glimpse of 
the gaily-decorated packet-sloop that, in those days, annu- 
ally brought the governor from Providence to this town— 
and witnessed, with childlike delight, in sight of this very 
edifice, the pomp, parade and festivities of ‘ Election Day.’ Since 
then, I have traversed almost every part of the globe, in the prose- 
cution of the duties of a profession of which I am justly proud ; 

and now, after a lapse of nearly half a century, when in declinin 

life, to be called by the Representatives of y bag: State bac! 
to these hallowed precincts, here to receive from the lips of its 
chief — the commendations of my fellow-citizens, is an 
honor I little expected, when, as a boy-midshipman, forty-six 
years ago, I first embarked upon an element then and always the 
most congenial to my aspirations for honorable emprise. And 
should I not feel doubly honored in finding my public services 
associated with those of a lamented brother, the memory of whose 
heroic deeds has so far been, and I trust ever will be, fondly 
cherished by every true Rhode Islander. In conducting the mis- 
sion to Japan which a confiding government entrusted to my sole 
charge, I was fully impressed with the magnitude of the responsi- 
bility imposed upon me ; and true to this generous reliance upon 
my udgment and discretion, was the more ambitious to accom- 
plish an object which to many seemed unattainable. You have 
just now, sir, told me how these services are appreciated by those 
of my compatriots who are nearest and dearest to me—and I am 
satisfied. ‘The valuable testimonial, now presented with so much 
eloquence and grace, shall be preserved in my family as an heir- 
loom, to commemorate an event to be remembered by all who 
may be allied by the ties of blood to the teful recipient, who 
begs to tender to your excellency and all here present his profound 
and heartfelt thanks.” The testimonial consists of a magnificent 
silver salver, of unusually large dimensions, massive in weight, 
and most elaborately chased. This salver is oval in form, 28 
inches long inside the handles, and about 38 inches outside. It 
weighs 319 ounces. The embellishments and designs are entirely 
in the border, which is four inches in its greatest width, the centre 
being left plain to receive the inscription. The opposite centres 
of the border, midway between the handles, are occupied by the 
coat-of-arms of the United States and of Rhode Island, in bold 
relief—the former supported upon a cluster of flags of the United 
States, and the latter surrounded by a wreath of palm leaves. 
The handles, which - 

, and com 
pat and shell work, 
are so arranged as to 
form a portion of the 
border, by which means 
the awkward appear- 
ance of detached pieces 
is avoided. Immedi- 
ately beneath, or inside 
of each handle, is @ 
eagle, in bold re- 
lief. At the quarters, 
midway between the 
, handles and the coats- 
of-arms, are 
partments, form y 
the arrangement of the 
scroll work, containing 
clusters of fruit from 
all countries. The olive 
branch, bearing fruit, is 
entwined among 

scroll work. The han- 


pearance, owing to the 
at width of the bor- 
and manner 
which they are connect- 
ed. This salver was 
designed, modelled and 
made in e particu- 
lar in the lishment 
of Messrs. Gorham & 
Yompany, and there 
is no doubt that it has 
the heaviest border ever 
manafectared 
country. 
Which “is .of beautiful 
workmanship, is of 
solid rosewood, 4 
mounted. with heavy 
plated trimmings ; the 
wholé design is exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 
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NAHANT HOTEL. 

The season which has just closed at this popular establishment, 
has been, in all respects, brilliant and agreeable. Notwithstanding 
the capricious character of the weather which was unaccount- 
ably fickle in its transitions, and which caused the tide of com- 
pany to ebb and flow, the number of visitors was, in the aggre- 
gate, very large, and the books show a greater influx than at 
Saratoga even. To the attractions of the peninsula itself were 
added those of a summer establishment without a rival in the 
States. Persons, who this year divided their time between Na- 
hant and other celebrated watering-places, concede unhesitating!~, 
that the former bears away the palm. Col. Stevens has won new 
and unfading laurels by his administration of this great establish- 
ment, which he entirely remodelled on taking possession of it. 
There is scarcely a memorial of the old hotel left, while to the new 
one every luxury and comfort have been added which money 
could command and taste suggest. The fashionable furniture, 
the excellent attendance, the nightly music in the drawing rooms, 
the weekly soirées dansantes, the character of the guests—all ren- 
dered the internal life of the hotel agreeable and attractive, when 
the weather was unpropitious without. An additional induce- 
ment to visitors was the excellence of the steamer—the Nelly 
Baker, Captain Rouell—placed upon the route. Nahant needed 
but the accommodations to which we have alluded, to enable it to 
keep the lead among the fashionable resorts. It has it now and 
it will retain it. 


Core’s Vorace or Lire.—This series of splendid paintings, 
on which, perhaps, rather than on the “ Course of Empire,” the 
fame of the lamented Cole will rest, is now on exhibition at 
Parker, King & Co’s, Cornhill. They have already attracted 
many visitors. Among the wonderful pictorial effects notice- 
able in this series is the gorgeous cloud palace, which attracts the 
gaze of the ardent. While the architecture of the airy vision is 
distinctly made out, it is still so like some of the fantastic sports 
of the atmosphere, that it does not impress you like a strange 
phenomenon. Its introduction was a bold but perfectly successful 
experiment, and of itself stamps its author as a genius. 


A Love or Natore.—Who was it that said “ Nature never 
betrays the heart that trusts her?’ Akin to that sentiment is 
one of Foster. “It is the peculiarity of genius, that the phe- 
nomena of nature never become so familiar as to lose their 
influence.” 


SPLINTERS. 


-++» In New York they are selling Rachel shoes and Rachel 
cigars. There is quite a Jenny Lind furor about Rachel. 
The company of the Boston Theatre is an admirable one, 
and the present season has opened with every prospect of success. 
+++. Mlle. Gabrielle de Lamotte, the celebrated piano-forte 
teacher, has re-opened her classes here, and is reaping rich harvests. 
++, We are sorry to see the Evening Gazette condemning 
“Venice Preserved ” as an acting play, and wishing to shelve it. 
--+. Anengineer ran a railway train so fast that the telegraph 
poles looked like a fine tooth comb. Good time, that. 
-++« Low prices of provisions, fair prices for board and crowd- 
ed houses, are making hotel keepers look peculiarly pleasant. 
Who does not enjoy the fine October weather ? Some pre- 
fer our Indian summer to the regular summer—a failure often. 
Why can’t we learn economy of the Chinese? A couple 
of door mats and a pussy make a nice soup for the Celestials. 
-+» There are no fewor than twelve places of amusement open 
in New York this season. The Gothamites ought to be cheerful. 
+++» Professor Agassiz is teaching natural history to a class of 
young ladies at his residence in Cambridge. 
-s+« There is a young lady in New Haven who can dive deep- 
er, stay under longer and swim further than any other girl there. 
+++» Mrs. Bodisco, late from Sct. Petersburg, declares that the 
allies only burned a wood-pile at Sweaborg. Guess she’s mistaken. 
+++» The great agricultural show and horse fair on the Neck 
will draw crowds. It will be Nock or Nothing. 
+++. Miss Adelaide Phillips will soon be singing here in Bos- 
ton, where she is so much loved and admired. 
-+» The original manuscript of Mozart’s Don Juan has been 
purchased by Madame Viardot for 5000 francs. 
+++» De Beriot, the violinist and friend of Malibran, is at Brus- 
sels. He has become hopelessly blind, they say. 
-++« The French government have offered the Italian, Ristori, 
Rachel's rival, a life engagement at the Theatre Frangais. 
+++. A gentleman in Englund has lately recovered heavy dam- 
ages of a lady for a breach of promise of marriage. 
++++ After all the talk about the potato rot this season, it does 
Rot appear to have done very considerable damage. 
+++» The barque Juniata of Boston, when ashore on the Bar- 
bary coast was protected from the Arabs by a French war-steamer. 
+++» The American officers sent abroad to observe the war, 
have been kindly treated and aided by the Emperor Alexander. 
The citizens of Vhiladvlphia are erecting a new and ele- 
Gant opera house and theatre which will seat 3000 persons. 
Recently there were 3700 Americans in Paris, Gen. Scott’s 
Wife and sister were thore, and the general was expected, 


ENDICOTT AND THE ENGLISH ENSIGN. 

The very spirited engraving on our last page, drawn for us by 
our artist, whose pencil appears for the first time in the Pictorial, 
illustrates one of Hawthorne’s most brilliant stories, “ Endicott 
and the Red Cross.” The scene is on the training-field at Salem, 
when the militia were mustered under English colors and the com- 
mand of stout John Endicott. The period is the reign of Charles 
L, when “the bigoted and haughty primate, Land, Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, controlled the religious affairs of the realm, and was 
consequently entrusted with power: which might have wrought 
the entire ruin of the two Puritan colonies, Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts.” “The central object in the mirrored picture,” says 
Hawthorne, “ was an edifice of humble architecture, with neither 
steeple nor bell to proclaim it, what nevertheless it was—the house 
of prayer. A token of the perils of the wilderness was seen in the 
grim head of a wolf, which had just been slain within the precincts 
of the town, and, according to the regular mode of claiming the 
bounty, was nailed on the porch of the meeting-house ; the blood 
was still plashing on the doorstep. * * * In close vicinity 
to the sacred edifice, appeared that important engine of Puritan 
authority, the whipping-post, with the soil well trodden with the 
feet of evil doers, who had there been disciplined. At one corner 
of the meeting-house was the pillory, and at the other, the stocks ; 
and, by a singular good fortune for our sketch, the head of an 
Episcopalian and suspected Catholic was grotesquely encased in 
the former machine, while a fellow-criminal, who had boisterously 
quaffed a health to the king, was confined by the legs in the latter. 
Side by side, on the meeting-house steps, stood a male and « 
female figure. The man was a tall, lean, haggaid personification 
of funaticism, bearing on his breast this label, ‘A Wanton Gos- 
peller,’ which betokened that he had dared to give interpretations 
of Holy Writ, unsanctioned by the infallible judgment of the civil 
and religious rulers. His aspect showed no lack of zeal to main- 
tain his heterodoxies, even at the stake. The woman wore a cleft 


stick on her tongue, in appropriate retribution for having wagged 


that unruly member against the elders of the church; and her 
countenance and gestures gave much cause to apprehend that the 
moment the stick was removed, a repetition of the offence would 
demand new ingenuity in chastising it. The above-mentioned 
individuals had been sentenced to undergo their various modes of 
ignominy for the space of one hour at noonday. But among the 
crowd were several whose punishment would be lifelong. Some, 
whose ears had been cropped like those of puppy dogs ;* others, 
whose cheeks had been branded with the initials of their misde- 
meanors; one, with his nostrils slit and seared, and another with 
a halter about his neck; which he was forbidden ever to take off, 
or to conceal beneath his garments. * * * There was, like- 
wise, a young woman, with no mean share of beauty, whose doom 
it was to wear the letter A on the breast of her gown, in the eyes 
of all the world and her own children; and even her own children 
knew what that initial signified. Sporting with her infamy, the 
lost and desperate creature had embroidered the fatal token in 
scarlet cloth, with golden thread, and the nicest kind of needle- 
work; so that the capital A might have been thought to mean 
Admirable, or anything rather than Adulteress.” 

The latter passage is quite remarkable as being the germ of 
Hawthorne’s splendid romance, the “ Scarlet Letter.” 

Endicott receives intelligence by letter of a design on the part 
of King Charles tosend over a governor-general, “in whose breast 
shall be deposited all the law and equity of the land.” There- 
upon, he sammons his warriors around him, and delivers a violent 
harangue, denouncing the aggressions of the throne. 

“Endicott gazed around at the excited countenances of the 
people, now full of his own spirit, and then turned suddenly to 
the standard-bearer who stood close behind him. 

“* Officer, lower your banner,’ said he. 

“ The officer obeyed, and brandishing his sword, Endicott thrust 
it through the cloth, and with his k ft hand rent the red cross com- 
pletely out of the banner. He then waved the tattered ensign 
above his head. * * * * * 

“* Treason, treason!’ roared the royalist in the stocks. 
hath defaced the king’s banner!’ 

“* Before God and man, I will avouch the deed!’ answered 
Endicott. “Beat a flourish, drummer! Shout, soldiers and 
people, in honor of the Ensign of New England !’ 

“ With a cry of triumph, the people gave sanction to one of the 
boldest exploits which our history records. And forever honored 
be the name of Endicott!" We look back through the mist of 
ages, and recognize, in the rending of the Red Cross from New 
England’s banner, the first omen of that deliverance which our 
fathers consummated, after the bones of the stern Puritan had lain 
more than a century in the dust.” 

¢ 
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SenTimentTa..—Mrs. Child once heard a young girl remark 
to her mother, “ I should like of all things to be married if 1 could 
be sure my husband would die in a formight; then I should avoid 
the disgrace of being an old maid, and get rid of the restraint and 
trouble of married life.” That young lady had a very exalted 
opinion of the marriage relation. 

Tus Perry Testimonian.—We call particular attention to 
the engraving of the Perry Testimonial in this number. The 
acript lettering is equal to any pivce of work ever executed. Our 
readers are aware that the wood on each side of every letter has 
to be cut away, leaving the delicate lines standing. 

Tue Pirerim Monument.—We understand that the commit- 
tee of the Pilgrim Society have adopted H. Billings’s plan of the 
monument which is to be crected at Plymouth, to commemorate 


the landing of our for fathers at that place. 


ARTIZANS’ RECREATIVE UNION. 

This institution is of a novel character, and deserves more than 
& passing notice. The trustees, Judge Russeil and Messrs. John 
Gove and Israel Nash, state its aims to be “ to open cheap avenues 
for refined and elevating recreations to classes hitherto mainly 
shat out from them ; to establish evening schools and other means 
of instruction to young working men; and to advance the cause 
of temperance, by simply ignoring the use of anything that intoxi- 
cates upon whatever premises may be used under the auspices of 
the Union. In short, to overcome intemperance and other evils 
by practical moral suasion.”” The members of the Union are to 
form their own constitution, to elect their officers and make their 
by-laws ; while the board of trustees will appoint the treasurer of 
the institution and supervise its affairs, so as to afford a satisfac- 
tory guarantee to contributors that the objects ot the association 
are faithfully cared for. The funds to carry out the views of the 
projectors will be derived from annual subscriptions of members 
at $1, life subscriptions at $50, and the profits of lectures, con- 
certs and the sale of refreshments. This revenue is to be devoted 
to opening suites of rooms, some for music and conversation, oth- 
ers for light refreshments. They will be furnished elegantly, and 
adorned with pictures, statues and engravings. The ladies of 
the families of members will be admitted free, as their countcnance 
and presence is relied upon to give a healthy tone to the society. 
A beginning has already been made by the recent formal opening 
of a suite of rooms at No. 15 Brattle Street, by Mr. N. Gilson, jr., 
the lessee of the dining-establishment known as “ Our House.” 
There iz a large music and conversation hall, a library and read- 
ing-room, and an ice cream and coffve saloon. Thus the incipient 
step (the only one that costs according to the popular saying) 
has been taken. We are confident that great results will flow 
from it. The plan is, as far as we know, an entirely original one. 
It provides for the enjoyment of the elegancies and refinements ot 
life by those whose individual resources could never command it; 
it secures all the advantages of the club-room, without any of its 
obnoxious feutures ; (and we should have mentioned that nothing 
sectarian nor partizan enters into the organization ;) in a word, it 
supplies certain means for social and intellectual improv ment, 
which have never yet been brought to bear upon the masses. We 
shall take occasion to refer to this subject hereafter. Mr. J. Fed- 
erhen, Jr., No. 53 Court Street, is the treasurer of the Uuion. 


Our Ititustrations.—The readers of the Pictorial will ob- 
serve that we are giving faithful and picturesque views illustrating 
the various towns and cities of the United States. We shall con- 
fine these sketches to no particular locality, but shall continue 
them east and west, north and south. We have two of our best 
artists constantly engaged in travelling for this purpose. This 
fall and winter, we propose to illustrate some of the southern and 
western cities, and large towns, making our journal, what it pur- 
ports to be, a paper for every section of the country, knowing no 
local interest, but nationa/ in all respects. 


“Reppatu: or, The Western Trail.”—The novelette thus en- 
titled, which we are now publishing in the Flag of our Union, 
from the pen of Dr. J. H. Robinson, author of “ Silver Knife,” 
and other Indian stories, is the most popular tale ever published 
from this establishment. The Flag and Pictorial, it will be re- 
membered, are sent to one address for jour dollars per annum. 
The Flag has a wide-spread popularity, especially for its stories of 
frontier life and adventure, and the sterling character of its histo- 
rical and nautical tales. 


oro? 

Lone Servics.—There is a compositor on ove of our large 
daily journals who has worked thirty-tive years im the same office. 
How many million ems he must have set up! 

Beat THIS WHO CAN.—Fleven hundred subscribers’ names were 
added to the list of our Dollar Magazine in the last seven days ! 


Iu this city, by Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Albert A. Decatur. of Nashua. to Miss 
Sarah A. Upton; by Rev. Mr. Himes, Mr. Charles EB. Gage to Miss Hannah B. 
Wentworth; by Kev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Charles Williams to Miss Julia Fits- 
patrick; by Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Frank L. Penney to Miss Anva W. Whit- 
ney; by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Daniel Cowing, Jr. to Miss Catharine B. Wil- 
kinson ; by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Edward Le Droit to Mise Anua Maguire; by 
Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. John H. C. Campbell to Miss Carrie B. Huse; by Rev. 
Mr Stowe, Mr. Charles Cummings to Miss Catherive B. Handy.—At Cam- 
bridge, by Kev. Mr. Holland, Mr. William Kobbins to Miss Blizabeth S Young. 
—At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Sylvester Parker, of Bast Leominster, 
N. H., to Miss Maria S. Thompson, of Burnham, Me.: dy Kev. Mr. Woodbury, 
Mr. Heury A. Coburn to Miss Khoda P. Lindsey, of Chelmsiord.—At New- 
bur: port. by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Theodore Jaques to Mrs. Betsey Biliot, 
both of West Newbury.—At franklin, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorches- 
ter, to Miss Julia Baker.—At Pittsfield, by Rev. Mr. Parvin, Mr. Henry A. 
Orne, of Memphis, Tenn., to Miss Annie S. Merrill —At Hingham, by Rev. 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. Isaiah B. Hamblin to Miss Maria G. Garduer, all of Bos- 
ton.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Moses Roberts, of Boston, to Miss Ol- 
ive L. Henderson.—At Bangor, Me.. by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, of this city. Mr. 
Wilbert Atwood, of Boston, to Miss Sarah B. Goss. 


At Nantucket, Mrs. Abigail, wife of Mr. Matthew Myrick, 81; Mra. Sarah, 
widow of Capt. George W. Gardmer, 67; Mrs. Abigail, widow of the late Caps. 
Grafton Gardver, 89; Mrs Sarah J. Waitt, 35.—At Barre, Mrs. Mehita 

widow of the late Mr. Spooner Ruggles, of Petersham, 97.—At Thornton. N.H., 
Mra Maria. widow of the late Mr. Winthrop Bagley, 44.—At Haverhill, N.M., 
Mrs. Hannah, widew of the late Hon. Bara Bartlett, Stratiord, Vt., 
Mra. Harriet witow of Kev. Ben, Austin, late Rector of St. James's 
Church, Amesbury, Mass.— \¢ , Va., of yellow fever, Mr. 


20; Mrs. Bilaabeth, wit of Mr. Wm. L. Kevill, 25; Mre. Mary Kevill, 


— 
| 
| 
| MARRIAGES. 
| 
| DEATHS. 
Im this city. Mr. William P. Jackson, 50; Mrs. Adah Parker; Mrs. Abigail 3 
H. Payson, 33; Mrs. Olivia Prescott Adams, of Dover, Masa , 54; Mr. John : 
Lefavor, 35; Widow Bilzabeth Ammidown, 80; Mr Seth Thaxter, 74; Mra. : 
Mary Pope. 54; Mr George A. Lewis, 34; Mr. Charles Abbott, 21.—At Kox- es 
bury, Mra. Hepsey felton, 68; Mr. A. S. Cutting, 37.—At Charlestown, Mr. 
Joshua Mr. John Felley, 930; Miss Augusta B. Kimball, 20.—At 
Jamaica Plain. Mr. George Washington Ames, 683.—At Brookline, Mr. Lemuel 
Foater, 69.—At Winchester, Mra. Sarah, wife of Dea. Calvin Richardson, 77.— ee 
At South Weymouth, Miss Malvina R. Blanchard, 18.—At Andover, Mra. oe 
Stuart, widow of the late Prof Stuart.—At Lowell, Widow Mary Rice, 73— ‘ 
| — Hannah M. Woods, 46 —At Sterling. Mre Sally Allen, 78.— = 
 . 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Captain J. L. Folsom, who recently died, was believed to be the 
richest man in San Francisco. He went out there poor enough, 
with the New York regiment of volunteers. One-third of his real 
estate he leaves to his nephew, G. D. Folsom, who is at school in 
Ohio, and the other two-thirds to the children of Mrs. Forrest. 


These are subject to an annuity of five thousand dollars per an- 
num to his mother. His personal property he divides between his 
mother and sister. Miss Andrews, the young lady from Syra- 
cuse, who performed the Good Samaritan in the fever-infected dis- 
tricts of Virginia, at the risk of health and life, is a niece of Judge 
Hall, of New York State. The cause of Santa Anna’s flight 
was the desire to save his private fortune, which is immense. The 
skirmish at the National Bridge is said to have been occasioned 
by the attempt of the pursuing party to capture a particular box 
of gold, which, although marked as the private property of Santa 
Anna, was claimed to be government funds. But he had taken 
his measures too well, and got off with the gold. —— The widow 
Woodbury, who hung herself in Goffstown, N. H., on account of 
the death of her husband a few days before, was a very respect- 
able woman, and leaves a comfortable property and four grown 
up sons. —— Dr. Knapp, of Covington, Ky., has recently pub- 
lished an essay, in which he claims to have discovered the cause, 
nature, cure and prevention of epidemic cholera. Dr. Knapp dis- 
cards all previously conceived notions on the subject, and attri- 
butes the attacks of cholera to the causes which produce scorbutic 
affections. He is induced to do this from the fact that the winters 
and springs preceding the appearance of cholera, as an epidemic, 
were marked by severe cold, which caused an abridgcement of the 
supply of succulent vegetables, thus giving rise to scurvy in its 
most virulent form. Colonel Stockton, of Fayette county, 
Va., has recently sold 40,000 acres of land in that county to Dr. 
Salisbury, of one of the northern States, for $105,000, the money 
to be paid some time this month. The Chicago Tribune re- 
lates a case of a young girl, only twelve years of age, who at- 
tempted to implicate a German, against whom she had a grudge 
on account of a whipping he gave her mother, ina murder. She 
adhered to her story until confronted by the accused, when she 
confessed the lie. The tenacity with which she adhered to the 
story, which was well fabricated, was remarkable for one so young, 
and showed a degree of mendacity most deplorable. A man 
named Patten, a spiritualist, living in Rochester, lately deserted 
his wife, and sought another woman, because, as he said, himself 
and his wife could not agree upon the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion.—— The Victoria (Texas) Advocate contains some very 
singular statistics. It says that, according to the report of the 
assessor and collector, there are two hundred families in that town, 
of whom fificen are “happy families!” There are also in the 
town fifty young ladics who are opposed to marriage, forty-eight 
of whom would marry under “ favorable circumstances,” notwith- 
standing their opposition! It further asscrts that there is one 
honest lawyer in the place !—— Three American ladies, Mrs. Kyle 
and two daughters, were lately robbed while on a visit to the 
heights of Camaldeli, in Italy, by four Neapolitan brigands. The 
robbers demanded and obtained all they had, which was only two 
piasters. Says one of the editors of the Independent, we late- 
ly inquired of the son of an American missionary, just arrived 
from Constantinople, “ If Russia should take Constantinople, how 
long could your father remain there at his work*’ “ Not a day,” 
was the instant reply—an answer thought, by those who know, to 
be a true exponent of the respective attitudes of Russia and Tur- 
key toward the missionary work. Rev. J. S. Hayes, of New 
Orleans, and General Charles W. Clifton, of Point Coupee, are 
among the victims of yellow fever.—— Mr. Jacob Courson, of 
Sussex county, N. J., whilst binding a sheaf of wheat, took up a 
rattlesnake and bound it so tight that it could not escape. He 
was unaware of the fact till his attention was called to it, and he 
then killed it. 


Tue Rirte.—«M. Minie, of bullet celebrity, has just lost 
his patent case, before the imperial tribunal of Paris. He sold 
his patent for France four years ago to a M. Morceaux. Last 
year M. Mares offered to the minister of war an improvement on 
the Minie bullet; M. Morceaux, hearing of this, sued him for 
infringement. The advocate of M. Mares pleaded that Minie, be- 
longing to the army, and holding a commission from the govern- 
ment to make improvements in instruments of war, could not 
take out 2 patent for any improvement so made. The court de- 
cided that the patent was null, and that any one may manufacture 
or improve upon it. 


Tue Coxcreve Rocxet.—This missile was the first step in an 
invention by which the flight of such projectiles is considerably 
extended, and a size and power secured which, under other prin- 
ciples, prevent the rockets rising from the ground. They are 
armed with shells and case-shot ; are formed in metailic vases, and 
are the invention of Colonel Congreve. Once of their great ad- 
vantages is, that theyscan be discharged at the largest sizes froma 
emal) boat, as they cause no recoil. 


Brock’s Moxument.—The monument which is in process of 
erection on Queenstown Heights, to the memory of General Brock, 
has risen to the height of one hundred and forty feet. The work- 
men are now busy upon the Corinthian shaft, and probably this 
will be Gnished next summer. Upon the top of the shufi is to be 


placed « colossal statue of General Brock, seventeen feet in height. 

Nice Carouscation.—A modern philosopher, taking the mo- 

tion of the earth on its axis at seventeen miles a second, says that 

if you take off your hat in the street to bow to « friend, you go 
seventeen miles barcheaded, without taking cold ! 


_ 


Wanside’ Gatherings. 


Dr. Pond, of Rutland, Vt., has invented a pill-making machine, 
which will manufacture any quantity of those articles in a day. 

The tolls on the Suspension Bridge, over the Niagara, have 
been sold to Mr. Walsh, of Portland, for one year for £1503. 


The trotting horse belonging to Mr. Snyder, of Congress Hall, 
Saratoga, worth $4 or $5000, died a short time ago. 

Miss Vandenhoff has written a play, which is to be brought out 
in New York by Mr. and Mrs. G. Vandenhoff. 

In Galesburg, Mich., a rowdy, who grossly insulted some ladies, 
was recently tarred and feathered, and then rode on a rail. 


The total population of Chicago, as by the census just taken 
and complete, is 80,028. In 1850 it was 28,620. 

Miss Glyn, the actress, a relative, we believe, of Charles Kem- 
ble’s, was married, recently, in England to Edward 8. Dallas, the 
author. 

Madame Santa Anna is a brilliant woman, of French descent, 
and engaging manners, well educated, and only twenty-three years 
of age. 

The Japanese authorities have recently been so ungallant as to 
refuse to allow several American merchants and their wives to 
land upon their territory. 


The New York Herald discovers a secret treaty between Great 
Britain, France, Spain and St. Domingo, excluding the United 
States from a commercial foothold in the island. 


A Mr. Pease, of Limerick, Me., was recently swindled out of 
$1200 by some gipsics, who persuaded him that the sum of $4000 
in gold was buried somewhere on his farm. 


The Hon. George S. Boutwell, late governor of Massachusetts, 
has been appointed State Librarian and Secretary of the Board of 
Education, in place of Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., the newly elect- 
ed President of Brown University. 

A few days since the citizens of Provincetown held a meeting, 
and chose a committee of five persons to proceed to the West, 
with full powers to contract for flour sufficicnt to supply the fami- 
lies in town. 


A company has been formed in England for the manufacture of 
paper from the stem of the plantain. A good paper for printing 
upon, and a very superior kind as a wrapping paper, it is said, 
may be made from this weed. 

The wife and daughter of Captain Dumaresque, of ship Ro- 
mance of the Seas, were recently upset in a boat on the Kennebec, 
near Swan Island, and drowned, with Miss Richards, of Gardiner, 
Me. Mrs. and Miss Dumaresque resided in Roxbury. 


The great “ crib,” as it is called, for the draw of the new bridge 
to rest on, in the river at Rock Island, Illinois, is 500 feet long and 
40 feet wide, and requires 1,000,000 feet of lumber to build it, and 
16,000 yards of rock to fill it. The estimated cost is $75,000. 

An Eastern paper announces, as a matter of news, that it has 
“been informed by a most reliable correspondent that there is at 
present residing somewhere in California an editor who has actu- 
ally killed but one man for a year, and has been shot at but six 
times during that period.” 

A regular line of stage coaches is about to be established be- 
tween Independence, Mo., and the Mormon city of the Salt Lake. 
A contract for carrying the mails has been made with Mr. W. W. 
Magraw, who has already purchased coaches and wagons for the 
line, six of which have arrived at St. Louis. 


The N. Y. Tribune says that a New York mechanic named 
Reade, who is the inventor of a compact and simple style of steam 
engine, has gone to Paris, and has just finished putting up three 
of his engines, and is said to have already received French orders 
for more engines than he can make in months. 


Captain Hughes, of the schooner D. B. Warner, on the passage 
from New York to Charleston, S. C., in about twenty-three fathoms 
water, forty miles northeast of Frying Pan Shoals, in hauling up 
the deep sea lead, found attached to the bottom of it a gold ring 
set with red stone, which he now has in his possession. 


Mr. Hiriart, the warden, and Mr. Booth, assistant warden of the 
state prison at Baton Rouge, La., had a fight in the street, fired 
four or five pistol shots at each other, then struck each other over 
the head with the pistols, clinched and fell down, and all without 
mortal wounds ; and the advocate hopes the matter will be amica- 
bly arranged ! 

Mrs. Evans, of Franklin Square, Baltimore, after washing an 
infant ten months old in a tub of water, laid it on the floor while 
she left the room. Meantime a larger child put the infant back in 
the tub, and attempted to resume the washing of it; but, unfor- 
tunately, the poor baby’s head was kept under water so long that 
when mother returned she found it dead. 


A bar keeper in Rutland complains that the authorities have put 
back the temperance cause years by prosecuting him. He says 
that the people were becoming so well trained that they took 
liquors from him which were two-thirds water, and if he had been 
let alone he would have got them so that they would have drank 
clear water within six months. = 

The Wesleyans in Ireland have lately been inaugurating a new 
scheme for home missions, viz., raising a sum sufficient to secure 
preaching for every hamlet in the country. One gentleman is said 
to be giving $170,000 annually, with a view to the increase of 
church sittings or church edifices for the masses of London. 
Another gives $25,000 for the same purpose. 

An American lady direct from St. Petersburg (Mrs. Bodisco), 
states that there was no financial or commercial distress in Russia, 
that money is abundant, and business as brisk as ever. No fears 
were entertained of the capture of Sebastopol. A large reserved 
force was awaiting orders at St. Petersburg, and there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining recruits or supplies of provisions and money, 

According to the Russian admiral’s account of the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg, the allics appear to have done but little damage, 
besides the burning of the 7 stores, He says no damage 
whatever has been done to the fortifications or guns, and closes 
his despatch of the evening of the 12th ult. thus: “ The enemy 
remain at their old anchorage, and do not renew the attack.” 

In the vault of a building on the corner of Montgomery and 

j Streets, San Francisco, formerly occupied by Adams & 
Co., an apparatus for the preparation of bogus gold dust was re- 
contly found, including acid and other chemicals, and an iron 
mill used for the pur of giving to the particles of base metals 
the iar sha flake gold, This mill had the remains of 
the grist in it, 

There is a religious sect in called the Be hine 
who dislike the national hp teat, when 
any one of them enters their houses, they hasten, as soon as they 
leave, to wash the seats and the walls. They believe that the 
church is in a state of decline and aportan , and that legitimate 
priests are impossible at the present day. ‘They await the Lord's 
coming for the reorganization of the church, 


which has been 


Foreign Items. 
Te ae Pasha has been decorated with the British Order of the 


M. Louis Battisier, the vice consul of France at Suez, has just 
sent to the museum of the Louvre a papyrus nearly two thousand 
years old, containing a fraginent of the 18th book of Homer’s Iliad, 


The shoe-blacks of London are divided into brigades, and are 
stationed in different parts of the metropolis, in the neighborhood 
of the great thoroughfares. It is stated that these “ brigades.” 
earn from £1500 to £2000 a year. 
~ One of those ingenious spirits who delight in statistics has found 
out that there are at present living in Paris no less than three hun- 
dred of the scribbling confraternity calling themselves “ histo- 
rians.”’ 

In the Green Vault at Dresden there is a pair of ruby ear-rings, 
which have been valued at 24,000 thalers, though at present they 
would probably bring a much higher price, owing to these gems 
being greatly in fashion. ‘The above sum would be about 18,000 
of our dollars. 


One of the curious sights to a stranger in Florence may be seen 
at the market-houscs. An ox is slaughtered, hung up entire in 
the stall, head, hoofs and tail complete, and exposed in the morn- 
ing for sale, when it is separated into joints, steaks or roasting 
pieces, as customers may demand. 

After three months’ incessant labor, the Russians have replaced 
the great bell in the tower of San Juan, on the Kremlin, which, 
our readers, perhaps, recollect, on being tolled for the late czar, 
fell and broke through no less than three separate stories of vaults, 
killing five persons on the spot. The bell is said to be the largest 
in the world, weighing no less than 80,000 pounds. 

The good results of vaccination are shown in the fact that in 
the British army, where all recruits are vaccinated, of 11,000 
deaths in twenty years, only six were of small pox. In Marscilles, 
in 1828, of 30,000 vaccinated, only twenty died of varioloid, while 
of 8000 unprotected, 4000 took the small pox, and 1000 died ; out 
of 2000 inoculated for small pox, twenty took the disease a second 
time, and four diced, 
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Sands of Gold. 


.».. Truth is violated by falsehood, and it may be equally out- 
raged by silence.—Ammian. 


..+.» Misfortune makes of certain souls a vast desert through 
which rings the voice of God.—Balzac. 


.++. The reason why so few marriages are happy is, because 
young ladies spend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages. — Swift. 

.-++ He that lives in perpetual suspicion, lives the life of a sen- 
tinel—of a sentinel never iow, whose business it is to look out 
for and expect an enemy, which is an evil not very far short of 
perishing by him.— Young. 

-.++ The approaches of sin are like the conduct of Jael: it 
brings butter in a lordly dish ; it bids high for the soul. But when 
it has fascinated and lulled the victim, the nail and the hammer 
are behind.—Cecil. 

.++. There are cases in which a man would have been ashamed 
not to have been imposed on. There is a confidence necessary to 
human intercourse, and without which, men are more injured by 
their suspicions than they could be by the perfidy of others.—Burke. 


.... Accustom your children to a strict attention to truth, even 
in the most minute particulars. If a thing happened at one win- 
dow, and they, when relating it, say that it happened at another, 
do not let it , but instantly check them. You do not know 
where deviations from truth will end.—Johnson. 

.... The two most precious things on this side the grave are 
our reputation and our life. But it is to be lamented that the 
most contemptible whisper may deprive us of the one, and the 
weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, therefore, will be 
more anxious to deserve a fair name than to possess it; and this 


will teach him so to live, as not to be afraid to die.— 

.... Iam well convinced that this life is not the land of enjoy- 
ment, but of labor and toil, and that every joy is granted to us 
but to strengthen us for further exertion ; that the management of 
our own fate is by no means required of us, but only self-culture. 
I trouble myself, therefore, not at all concerning the things that 
are without. I endeavor not to appear, but to be.—J. G. Fichte. 


Joker's Budget. 
It is said that a lady, bathing at Coney Island, was carried away 


by several under-toes 

“ Bill,” said Bob, “ why is that tree called a weeping willow *” 
“Cause one of the sneaking, plaguy things grew near our school- 
house, and supplied master with switches.” 

A person out West is offering for sale grass-seed gathered from 
the path of rectitude. A religious cotemporary fears that the path 
must be sadly overgrown with grass, as it is so little travelled 
now-a-days. 

The Waterbury Democrat knows a man who, on going out of a 
house, stumbled over a dog in the entry, fell and broke his nose! 
He attempted to kick the dog, but missed him, kicked over a hat- 
stand, put his ankle out of joint, and was laid up three months. 

Anybody who supposes that locking a girl in a back room will 
prevent her from knowing what love means, might as well under- 
take to a strawberries from blushing in June, by whispering 10 
their ears about the snow we had last winter. 

A witty lawyer once jocosely asked a boarding house beaper the 
following question : “ If a man gives you five hundred dollars to 
keep for him, and dies, what are you to do? Do you pray for 
him?” “No, sir,” replied he, “I pray for another like him. 

Lately, at a masquerade ball in New York, when the party sat 
down to supper, and the masks were removed, “ several gentlemen 
found they had been flirting with their sisters, making love to their 
mothers, and, for once, playing tho agreeable to their own wives. 

A preacher once broke off-the thread of his discourse, and said 
to his hearers; “ My dear friends, let me tell you that I am halt 
through with my services ; but, seeing your impatience, I will say 
that the remaining half is not more @ quarter as long as 
you have heard,’ 

A sick man was telling his symptoms—which appeared to him- 
self, of course, dreadful—to a medical friend, who, at each new 
item of the disorder, exclaimed; “Charming! Delightful! 
Pray go on!” and, when he had finished, said, with the utmost 


leasure: * Do you know, my dear air, you have a complaint 
some io bé extinet 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


223 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only 

is oe to advertisements, The im- 
of the Prcrontat (being orer one hun- 
\nounand copies weekly) forms a veticle of advertise- 
blic. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the 


advert! jam is, ches it is preserved, 
stroyed being read, every 
six months, 80 that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
cases, without to length or continuance 
M. M. ALLOU, isher and 
of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., » Mass. 


ROBERT DAVIS & Co. 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 118 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON, 
AVE for sale a large assortment of SCHOOL and 
CLASSICAL BOOKS, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Paper, and Branx Account Books, together with a variety 
of Scnoot Stationery. wholesale and retail, at low prices. 


They publish the following valuable School Books : 
GREENLEAP’S SERIES OF ARITHMETIC, [in 3 books.] 
GREEN LEAF’S TREA CISE ON ALGEBRA, Tenth edition. 
PARKER'S EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
MAGLATHLIN’S NATIONAL SPEAKER, Twelfth edition. 
FISK’S GREEK GRAMMAR, AND EXERCISES, 2 vols. 
CAESAR. AND FOLSOM’S CICERO, etc. 

oct 


FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH 


RESPECTFULLY call the attention of the public to their 
Improved MELOpEONS, constantly on exhibition at their 
Warerooms, 


No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of voicing, known only to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
and buzziog sound which formerly characte: the in- 
strument, and rendering the tones full, clear and organ- 
like Theaction is ptomptand reliable, enabling the per- 
ormer to execute the most rapid music without blurring 
the tones. The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium over all 
competitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association ; also, at the Metropolitan Mechan- 
ics’ Fair, held at Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices 
varying from #45 to $150. 

Larger Instruments, —_ two banks of keys, for small 
churches and chapels, #200. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor 

Persons who wi-* to hire Melodeons with a view of pur- 
chasing at the end of the year, can have the rent credited 
as part payment of the purchase money. tf sept29 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1780.] 


PREMIUM CHOCOLATE, 


W. BAKER & Co.'s 
American, French, Homeopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 
Cocoa ; Broma ; Cocoa Paste ; Cocoa 
Sticks; Soluble. Homeeopathic and 
Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Crack- 
ed Cocoa, etc., ete. 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children, invalids and per- 
sons allay rather 

;,, than induce the nervous excite- 
ment attendant upon the use of 
pod opened 


tea or coffee, and are recom- 

mended by Drs. Warren, Jack- 

- eee, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
t physicians elsewhere. 

er by all the principal Grocers in the United 

States, and by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York, 

Grant & Twells, Philadelphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley, Cincinnati. 

oct6 tf WALTER BAKER & Co., Dorcuester, Mass. 


Office of the land Consolidated Lotteries, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 20th June, 1855. 


CAUTION !—LOTTERY FRAUDS! 


HE Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries has 
deemed it his duty to caution the public against the 
numerous swindlers who circulate by mail and otherwise, 
fraudulent Lottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for 
the sale of tickets in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn 
under the superintendence of the Commissioner elected 
by the people of the State. under the new Constitution, to 
a and approve the schemes and attend to the draw- 


"t. the tickets in these Lotteries, and all certificates of 
pees of tickets, have the lithographed signature, * F. 
Brenan, General Agent for the Contractor. ice of 
the Mary land Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore, Mary- 
land.” All others are fraudulent. For full information 
on the subject of these frauds, address 
sept 8 6t ¥. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Md. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIO STORY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H BUTLER LAING 
Benatifally illustrated, is now ~~ and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the United States. 


CHARLES H. DAVIS. PHILADELPHIA. 
aug 25 dun 


SPORTSMAN'S PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


omy and forming an elegant and interesting 

for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press dese rip tion, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will on the Gece Whe axe 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicrortaL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of oy 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, asa Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on of its attractiv 
aay and and we print but a 

ted edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts. Boston. 


DYER’S HEALING EMBROCATION, 


19401380 


AS A FAMILY MEDICINE, UNEQUALLED. 

AS miraculous are some of the cures effected by 

the use of Drsr’s Hearse Exprocation. It cures 
Rheumatism, Cuts, Burns, Sprains, Neuralgia, Cholera 
Morbua, and all external and internal pains, rea-sickness, 
nausea,etc. Physicians prescribe and recommend it, and 
unexampled success attends it wherever introduced and 
used. For sale by the principal druggists in the United 


States, Canadas. etc. 
. H. FLELD (successor to C. Dyer, Jr.), 
may 26 Imtf Sole Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 

LAR PROOF SAFES, with Hat's Parent Powper 

Proor Locxs—both received the prize medals at the 

World’s Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 

ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors of Jonxs’s Pat- 
ENT PERMUTATION Bank Lock 

SILAS c HERRING & Co. 
Green Block, 185. 197 and 130 Water St., New York. 
sept 


LADIES! 
2 


© ° 
% 
9 < 


co 


is now a ‘‘ Household Word” in the United States. 
ROB’T LOGAN & Co , 
sept 8 51 Dey St., New York. 


PRANELIN PRINTING-INE WORES, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


ANUFACTURE a superior article of PRINTING- 
INKS, which they furnish at reasonable prices, to 
which they solicit the attention of Printers. The Picto- 
rial is printed with this Ink. 
Rererence—Ballou’s Pictorial 
aug ll eptf JOHN WOODRUFF, Agent. — 


1 PER MONTH —a small fortune for $1. A 
JU chance to make money by all aw in or out 

business; no capital needed. and but litt!e expense in- 
curred. It requires no travelling, no peddling, but gives 
you the comforts of a home, with a chance to make from 
$150 to $200 per month. This is no recipe of any kind or 
book agency ; it is something entirely new, and worthy of 
all persons desiring a permanent and genteel employment. 
The whole right and oe wiil ae sent ro any person 
upon the of $1 oT addressed 

sept 8 HIPLEY Onto. 


ASTROLOGY! 


N calculated, and advice offered, pupen eng 
subject whatever, personally or by letter, enclosing a 

for the answer. A Circular of Terms, eto., will be 
y addressing Prov. LISTER, 26 LOWELL BOSs- 
TON, MASS. Ai letters strictly confidential. apr 28 


JCNES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO,, 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER 8TS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following : Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Brouzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities, Also, a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine ons 
elry. Sign of the Golden Ragle. 08 


CLARK & CO,—Iate RUSHTON, 

RK & Co.—GENUINE COD LIVER OIL —The 

fon Success attending the use of this valuable remedy in 

aeimption having induced all kinds of imitations, pur- 

hasers are cautioned to notice that the signature, HEGE- 

ee LARK & Oo. in full, is over the cork of each bot- 
thout which it is not genuine 

HEGEMAN, CLARK & ©o., 
Nos. 165 te 760 Broadwa 
08. and roadway. 
Wholesale Depot, No, 105 Broadway, It 6 


COSTAR SS 


CW 


EW and succesaful Method of curing CONSUMPTION 
and all other SCROFULOUS DISKASKS. 

Dr. L. B. WRIGHT'S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 
cured its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
and you will not be deceived. 

id, wholesale and retail. at 409 Broadway, New York; 
and at Drug Stores generally throughout the Union and 
Canada. tf oot 6 6 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 
We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 

those who wish to sell again at a very low rate, so that 

@ handsome profit ia realized by the retailer. Any infor 

mation given by addressing this office, ‘by letter, post-paid 


N, Norwich, Ot., WR 
Boston, or to respectable 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its t. on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up t an unprecedented cireulation, 


A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the £3 magazines, and 

two volumes a age! he of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve reading matter p.r annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batiov’s Dowtarn Mowrraty is printed with new type, 
fine white paper, and its matter is 

and oy by the hands of the editor and mew 

tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 

the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pagescontain 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of diseoverics and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being cow plete in itelf. 

Any person enclosirg one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us siztecn subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Pubdlisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Coston. 


COMMENTS Of THE PRESS. 


Truly the cheapest moathly publication in the world. 
— Boston Daily Mari 

How one hundred pages of reading matter can be fur- 
nished monthly. throughout the year. for one dollar per 
annum, is to us an unsolved riddle.- Evening Transcript. 

Mr. Ballou gives us in his Do'lar Magazine, a rich, in- 
tellectual treat, containing tales. sketches, biogr: phies, 
news, wit and humor, covering one hundred large and 
closely printed pages, upon fine white paper and new 
type, at a price which forms a new era in serial publica- 
tions.— Boston Times. 

While such works as Ballou’s Dollar Monthly can be 
had for on« dollar a year, there will be no lack of readers 
among the million. — Salem ( Mass.) Gazette. 

Fall of capital reading, each number is fresh, witty. in- 
teresting and instructive. The price is next to giving it 
away. and it is ovly by reason of its immense circulation 
that it can be atlorded.— Tridunc. 

Few establishments in this country have facilities that 
enable them to publish such a work, at so remarkably 
low a rate.— Herald, New York. 


With three times the amount of reading matter usually 
tained in other thiies, it is exactly one third their 
price !— Spring field Era. 

Containing not one vulgar word or line, it is an excced- 
ingly agreeable fireside companion. It is cheap, cheaper, 
cheapest.— Vermont Watchman. 

Not yet one year old, it circulates by thousands in 
nearly every State of the Union.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

This work (Ballou’s Dollar Monthly), like all which 
come fiom this extensive publishing house, is valuable, 
not alone for its remarkable cheapness, but for the ex- 
ceedingly interesting nature of its contents, and the chaste 
character of its well filled No wonder it is so pop- 
ular.— Christian Freeman, ton. 


ITERATURE, ETC.—The subscriber, having re- 
sumed his residence in New York, will, as heretofore, 
act as attorney and councillor for authors in the reading 


and disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters of - 


copyright, in the preparation of works for the press. and 
in the purchase of old and new book§ and works of art for 
individuals and public institutions. 

Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN, 

No. 8 West Fourteenth St . New York. 

(G~ LECTURES.—Managers and committees of Lyce- 
ums and Institutes, desirous of securing Mr. BensaMin’s 
services as a lecturer, are requested to observe the fo 
ing address. aug 


Asthma.—This most disheartenivg complaint has been 
cured in many instances, by the use of Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry. Surely anything that will afford relief 
from this painful disease will be hailed as a real blessing. 


WILSON’S 
PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpsrs in his practice for over 
five years, never in a single case failing to give in- 
stant relief to his patients, Dr. WILSON, at the solicita- 
tion of friends and others, who feel that to this remedy 
they are indebted for their lives, has at length been in- 
duced to offer them to the public as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season is approaching. no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with full di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of 
expense, to any part of the United States, on the receipt 
of $1, in a letter addressed either to Dr. J V. WILSON, 
rea, Norwich, Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 
14 Washington Street, Boston. For sale by nae 
generally. aug 
] ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Norzs or 

4 TRAVELLER IN THE TROPICS. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuda, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au 
ow 3 sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 

h terials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 


Any person enclosing the price the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, /ree of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
jan 18 tf Bosron, Mass. 


HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
hair where baldness has been of years 
standing, In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from phyai- 
clans, and ladies and tlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
upon reas your 
Hair Creator 


tors of , 880 Broadway, New York.” 
july 7 
BALM for every Wound. DYEBR’S HBALING 
BROCATION cures all Wi Cuta, 
by all Druggiste. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 

tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; 
the whole weil spiced with wit and humer. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every populous 
city in the known world, of ail buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service. with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world. both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous 
specimens from the animal kingdom. the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on firie satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type. presenting in its me- 
chanical execution. an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pagcs, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

Since the first of January this illumined journal has 
been vastly improved and beautified, and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Tuaxs DoLLars 
per annum. or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are good judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

No illustrated paper— not even the London Illustrated 
News—can compare with this unrivalled publication in 
every point; and the accession to its list, even in this 
place alone, is evidence of its appreciation by the public. 
We are rejoiced at the fact. for no gentleman more richly 
deserves such a testimonial to his pen and his efforts, than 
M.M. Ballou Esq., its affable and worthy editor and pro- 
prietor — Quincy ( Mass.) Putriot. 

It is really superb, and is the handsomest table orna- 
ment that has ever beep published im this country. The 
Ulustrations are magnificent. the paper heavy. fine and 
white, and the literature pure. high-tomed and vigorous. 
— Sunday Mercury. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ballou: Our family circle is your constant and 
weekly debtor. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful engravings which your 
illumined journal contains.— Lady subscriber's letter, St. 
Marks, Florida. 


A fresh, brilliant and accurate journal of the times, il- 
lustrating the past and present story of the country. 
What an invaluable record its pages will be fifty years 
hence !— A/adama Sentine.. 

I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. 1 give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sud- 
sertber’s lester, Dover, N. H. 


Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit und enterprise which secures the services of the best 
writers, artists, and mechanics in the country, who com- 
bine in their turn to render this sheet the most imterest- 
ing and Aandsomiest in the world.— Plymouth (Mass) Rock. 

It is the best paper of the kind ever printed in this 
country, abounding with handsome illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
( Va.) Herald. 


It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our readers.— Kepudit- 
can, Chariottesville, Va. 

The only American illustrated weekly worth having.— 
Attica (N. Y.) Atias. 

The contents are of the purest morality, and highest 
order of talent; the engravipgs beautiful and chaste.— 
Crawford Courier, Wisconsin. 


The most acceptable and choicest literary work that 
reaches us from the North. How can it be afforded for 
$3 a year.— Mississippi Repudiican. 

It has been from its commencement, infinitely superior 
to anything in its line ever attempted in this country.— 
Montgomery County (N.Y) Whrg. 

Not only a publication of high artistic value, but chaste, 
diguified and instructive in its literary department.— 
Arthur's Home Gazetic, Phiiadjhdaia. 

It is fully equal to anything im the art of | a ae we 
have seen.— Monmouth Democrat, Freehold, 


A world-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, onan Fails, Ve. 


Its engravings alone are worth more thapthe subscrip- 
tion price.— Gazette, Irasburg, Vt. 

The numbers from week to week area brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Daly Trmes. 


*,* One copy of the FLag or oun UNION, and one copy 
of Bariov’ 8 PicroRiaL, when taken together, by one per- 
son, one year, for $4 00. 

Teams :—INVARIABLY LN ApvANcs.—One subscriber one 
year, $3 00; 4 subscribers, one year, $10 00; 10 subserib- 
ers, $20 00. 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


t No travelling agents are ever employed for this 
paper. 

(> The PicroriAt may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, ag 
sex cents per single copy. 

Published by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
_ of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG Or OUR NION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 

, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 

and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 

pressly for the paper. In politica, and on all sectarian 

questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 

tically 4 PAPER FOR TMS MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
tor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of rus 
MAMMOTH S128, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most flnished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original » the present — 
tion of which far exceeds that aa auy wh ~ak 
ia the Union, with the exception Ballon 


TERMS :~INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seveniecntA copy gratis. 
Que copy of Tas Fie oF ove UNION, and one copy of 
Published o 


L, $4.00 yet 
TUADAY, by M.M 
Corner of Tremont and Broufield Sta 
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